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A Special Report to Athletic Directors, Coaches and Trainers... 










sall-handiing tec chniques e 
football | p eri fectly.” 


Chuck Farrington 
DIRECTOR, 
RAWLINGS SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


Confident Ball- Headline 


First of all our football is designed to minimum size 
standards—that means the least amount of ball to handle. 
Within these size standards we shape our ball so the player 
can get more hand around it. The special tannage of the 

: cover leather gives maximum traction for the fingers. 
tice a oe wisash a os taasege TAS 21 leet re The R5 is compact, tightly and carefully built. The shape 
is consistent so that once the player is familiar with an R5 
he knows every R5. Try it—Football’s finest football. 








RAWLINGS 7(-CONSTRUCTION 
RS FOOTBALL 


TTapering ends—long and sharp. 

Tent seams—lock-stitched firmly. 

Tough construction—that maintains shape. 
Tacky Slo-Drag feel in the cover. 
THipte-ply fabric liner to resist stretch. 
otp selection of top football leather. 

The Quarterback’s ball. 


“The Finest 
In The Field! 
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ON WOOD *¢ TERRAZZO * ASPHALT 
RUBBER °« VINYL * CONCRETE 


OR GYMNASIUM 


You'll Jiwisth Ahead with 


HILLYARD 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





San Jose, Calif. ST, JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
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Passaic, N.J. 





The coach wisely said: This whole structure 
was built just to house this floor. Nothing was 
spared in the building of our beautiful gym- 
nasium-yet some wanted to skimp in finish- 
ing the floor. Since the finish is part of the 
floor we insisted on “Trophy”. 


Don’t take chances with old-fashioned, “good 
for anything” finishes. Choose the modern, 
specialized Trophy Gym finish that forms a 
natural partnership with the flooring-rein - 
forces the critical wearing surface, holds “new 
floor” beauty, saves many dollars in longer 
floor life and in simplified maintenance. 


-and Hillyard Trophy benefits both specta- 
tors and players by providing proper light re- 
flection for a light and bright yet glare-free 
playing surface. Perfect for televising. Every 
major tournament floor is a Trophy. 


On all of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers 9 tests, 
TROPHY Seal and TROPHY Finish were above Associ- 
ation standards-to win “M.F.M.A. APPROVAL”! And 
on “abrasion resistance” (resistance to wear and scuff- 
ing) TROPHY passes official tests by Timber Engineer- 
ing Company Wood Products Laboratory, with the 
highest score ever recorded for this type treatment. UL 
listed, slip-resistant. 


“FINISH 


Let the Hillyard “Maintaineer®” 
serve on your team. Here’s the 
man who can size up your floor 
problems, recommend treatments 
that meet manufacturer or asso- 
ciation specifications. He’s 


"On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 
Since 1907 





















HILLYARD = St. Joseph, Mo. _ Dept. 
( Please send me treatment recommendations for Gym floors. 
(] Please have the Maintaineer call. No obligation! 
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ATHLETE, 1905 Piedmont Road, N. E., 
Atlanta 9, Georgia. 


COACH & ATHLETE, a national magazine 
devoted to sports, is published monthly ex- 
cept July. It is the official publication of 
many associations of coaches, trainers and 
officials throughout the nation and is dedi- 
cated to the highest and best interest of 
wholesome amateur sports. Editorially, it 
carries technical articles for coaches, trainers 
and officials and feature material for sports 
fans. Material in this magazine may be re- 
printed provided credit is given to COACH & 
ATHLETE. 


Subscription Rates: 
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ad $5.00; three years, $6.00; single copies, 
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business office address, 1905 Piedmont Road, 
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age paid at Atlanta, Georgia. Correspondence 
relating to circulation, advertising or editorial 
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N.E., Atlanta 9, Georgia. 
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NISSEN 
TRAMPOLINE” BRAND 
mpl 


“EXTRA COST 


NISSEN 


TEACHING 


AIDS 


For teaching rebound tumbling, 
Nissen supplies free with each 
model, Instructional Wall Charts, 
the 164-page text book, “Two 
Seconds of Freedom,’ and the 
Teaching Guide, a bounce by 
bounce teaching aid for a 4-week 
unit in rebounding tumbling. 





Here is the world’s finest rebound tumbling equipment — Built by Nissen. And 
now, all Nissen rebound tumbling units are finished in CHROME for maximum 
rust resistance and attractive appearance. New patented leg design makes Nissen 
equipment even stronger and better performing. These new features along with 
oval tubing and individual spring anchors are standard on all Nissen rebound 
tumbling equipment. 

Nissen equipment has been proven superior in schools and colleges through- 
out the world and physical educators know the inherent quality of its design 
and the top-notch performance it delivers. CHROME plated Nissen Trampo- 
line® Brand equipment costs no more than ordinary painted equipment, yet you 
get so much more. 


N SSE iN) TRAMPOLIN 


930 27th Ave. S.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa U.S.A. 
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CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 


WARTBURG COLLEGE 


Waverly, lowa 


Cre CS ee 


CURIOUS combination of tradition and pro- 
TE scraiive growth typifies Wartburg College of 
Waverly, Iowa. 

Located in the heart of America’s corn-belt, Wart- 
burg was founded in 1852, but two other dates, 1935 
and 1946, also stand out as landmarks in the history 
of the school. 

Pastor Wilhelm Loehe of Neuendettelsau, Ba- 
varia, founded Wartburg in Saginaw, Mich., to pro- 
vide teachers for parochial schools among unchurched 
Lutherans in the then-young middle west. A build- 
ing was constructed, a teacher provided and six stu- 
dents enrolled. 


The next year the school moved to Dubuque, Iowa, 
and began to train pastors. The change in site was a 
forerunner of things to come, and, during the next 79 
years, the history of Wartburg was confused and 
uncertain. 

In all, ten moves took place from city to city and 
even from state to state. Finally in 1935, Wartburg 
settled in Waverly, and in 1946 the American Luther- 
an Church, controlling body of the institution, per- 
manently settled the college there. 

Tradition played an important role in the begin- 


Luther Hall, the main classroom and administrative building on campus. 
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By DUANE SCHROEDER 


nings of Wartburg — even in its name. 
The model for the college was the 
German humanistic Gymnasium, and 
as a result instruction in the classical 
languages provided the core of the 
preparatory course for pastors. 

Wartburg derived its name from an 
old castle, now in East Germany. The 
castle, a symbol of strength, justice 
and education to peasants and travel- 
ers since the 11th century, lent its 
name to the school which also became 
a symbol to the transplanted midwest- 
ern Germans. 

Today, Wartburg is a coeducational 
liberal arts college. The transforma- 
tion to liberal arts came during the 
administration of President O. L. 
Proehl, 1919-35. 

The decade from 1935-45 was largely 
one of consolidation. The school was 
trying to get its roots firmly planted 
and its goals clarified. World War II 
made its influence felt when the en- 
gulfing stream of veterans poured on- 
to the campus, touching off a series of 
growing pains — inadequate facilities, 
a building program, temporary allevi- 
ation, more growth, accompanying in- 
adequacy and so on until today the 
college is recognized as one of the 
finest in the midwest, physically and 
academically. 

President C. H. Becker came to the 
school in 1945, and every year since 
that time the college has grown. Tra- 
dition remained but progress was the 
keynote struck. 

A small idea of the tremendous 
steps taken by the school may be 
pointed up by facts and figures. In 
1946 Wartburg had 176 students, an 
eleven acre campus and a half dozen 
assorted buildings. Today the student 
body, cosmopolitan in nature, numbers 
over a thousand with more than 1,600 
expected within the next five years; 
a campus covering nearly 60 acres of 
elm-shaded rolling plain-land; and 16 
buildings with more to come. Total 
value is at the four and a half million 
mark. 

A dedicated development program 
has raised funds for nearly a building 
a year since 1948 with prospects of 
more in the near future. In fact, a 





Fine Arts Center, home of the music and 
art departments. 


women’s dorm is underway at the 
present time. A _ chapel-auditorium 
was dedicated this fall. 


Pride is taken in the school’s faculty. 
Here, too, tradition is intermingled 
with progressive young blood. During 
the school’s 1960 commencement fes- 
tivities, time was set aside to honor 
eight faculty members who had been 
with the school 25 years or more. The 
eight, among 60 plus, totaled 285 years 
of service. 

Accreditations include the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the National Coun- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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DR. C. H. BECKER 
President 














Center John Tuecke, one of Wart- 
burg’s all-time great cage stars, snares 
one of 1,282 rebounds from Iowa con- 
ference opponent Parsons College. 





WARTBURG 
(Continued from Page 7) 


cil for Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation, the Iowa State Board of Educa- 
tional Examiners, and membership is 
held in the American Council of Edu- 
cation, the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, the 
National Lutheran Educational Con- 
ference, the Association of Lutheran 
College Faculties, the National Associ- 
ation of Schools of Music and the 
Council on Social Work Education. 


Degrees offered include Bachelor 





ete 


of Arts, Bachelor of Music and Bache- 
lor of Science in Education. Courses 
are offered in twenty-five major de- 
partments ranging from ancient lan- 
guages to speech and drama. 

Student organizations number in the 
thirties, including a world famous a 
cappella choir, which toured Europe 
in the summer of 1959, a concert band, 
which tours each spring, and Castle 
Singers, another touring musical or- 
ganization. Student publications are 
also popular as Wartburg has gained 
prominence for its weekly newspaper 
and yearbook through the Associated 
Collegiate Press. All-American ratings 
have come regularly for both. 


A special feature each year is a cul- 
tural Artist Series, bringing to north- 
east Iowa each year such personalities 
as Artur Rubinstein, Dorothy Thomp- 
son, Rise Stevens, the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, the Robert Shaw 
Chorale, Charles Laughton, Eleanor 
Steber, Jascha Heifetz, the Boston 
Pops, Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Marion Anderson, Fred Waring, Boris 
Goldovsky Theatre and countless oth- 
ers. Every performance is packed to 
the hilt by enthusiastic entertainment- 
seekers. 

Included in the student activity 
schedule is an extensive intramural 
program including more than a dozen 
sports. Completely student-run, it is 
supervised by members of the athletic 
department. 

Athletically the story is the same 
for Wartburg. The school took a long 
time getting there but it has finally 
arrived. Once the doormat of the nine- 
member Iowa Intercollegiate Athletic 
Conference, the school during the past 
ten years has become a power in mid- 
west small college athletics. Belong- 
ing to the NCAA and the NAIA, Wart- 
burg participates in eight intercollegi- 





Knights Gymnasium. 








ate sports — basketball, football, base- 
ball, track, tennis, golf, wrestling and 
cross country. During 1959-60, the 
school was champion or co-champ in 
five of the eight. 

Wartburg’s athletic teams _ are 
dubbed the Knights, referring to the 
castle tradition. 


Two men actually head Wartburg’s 
athletic program — Dr. Elmer Hertel, 
chairman of the school’s athletic com- 
mittee, a faculty group, and Dr. Axel 
Bundgaard, athletic director. 


Dr. Hertel, who was Dr. Bund- 
gaard’s predecessor, served as coach 
during Wartburg’s lean years and saw 
to it that an outstanding physical 
plant was constructed. 

Headquarters for the athletic activi- 
ties is Knights Gymnasium, a _ half- 
million dollar structure with a seating 
capacity of 3,000. Built in 1948, the 
gym offers modern dressing rooms, a 
standard-sized basketball court, a 
wrestling room, offices for physical 
education instructors and coaches and 
an up-to-date press box. 


A more recent addition is Schield 
Stadium, now seating 1,510 permanent- 
ly with plenty of room. for temporary 
bleachers. It is to be enlarged in the 
near future as is Knights Gym. The 
stadium was constructed in 1956 with 
a second addition put on this summer. 

Asphalt and concrete tennis courts, 
a baseball diamond, a quarter-mile 
cinder track and a practice football 
field make up the rest of the physical 
plant. 

Heading the coaching staff at Wart- 
burg is Dr. Bundgaard, who, besides 
serving as athletic director, is head 
basketball, cross country and _ track 
mentor. He succeeded Bob Campbell 
in the fall of 1959 as head track and 
cross country coach. 


Since coming to Wartburg in 1947, 
Bundgaard has shot the Knights from 
cage mediocrity to national promi- 
nence. He has won four conference 
championships since 1952 and _ his 
teams have finished no lower than 
fourth since then. Two crowns have 
come in the past two years, The 
Knights have participated in four con- 
secutive college division NCAA post- 
season tourneys and before that were 
in three of four district NAIA tour- 
neys. Bundgaard’s overall record is 
172-102 despite three early years of 
6-11, 8-11 and 8-13. Until the past two 
years, the fiery grey-haired mentor 
was active in the Iowa District of the 
NAIA. He along with Jim Witham of 
Iowa State Teachers, established the 
Tall Corn Holiday basketball tourna- 
ment, now four years old and a suc- 
cess. It is co-sponsored by Wartburg 
and ISTC. 

Track and cross country have been 
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NORM JOHANSEN 
Head Football Coach 


harder and slower to develop. Despite 
not having won a crown in loop track, 
the Knights have consistently been in 
the upper division. In 1960 they fin- 
ished fourth in track and second in 
cross country. This was the first con- 
ference cross country meet held, and 
it was at Wartburg. 

Bundgaard is a 1939 graduate of 
Midland College, Fremont, Neb., and 
has his master’s from the University 
of Michigan and his Ph. D. from Iowa. 

He was assisted in basketball this 
year until Christmas by Wendell Lie- 
mohn, who has since left for the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota to do advanced 
work. Liemohn is a Wartburg gradu- 
ate. 

Norm Johansen, a 1948 ISTC grad, 
heads up football, wrestling and golf 
and in 1960 won titles or shares of 
titles in all three. The grid crown was 
his second in a row; the grappling 
title was Wartburg’s fifth in seven 
loop meets staged; and golf was the 
second since 1955. 

Both golf and wrestling were co- 
championships. The _ re-established 
wrestling meet, held at Wartburg, was 
the first since 1954. 

Johansen’s football record with the 
Knights is now 34-30-3. He came to 
Wartburg from University High, Iowa 
City, after earning his master’s at Iowa 
in 1951. 

Assisting Johansen in football were 
Liemohn, end coach, Dr. Wilmut 
Fruehling, line coach, and newcomer 
David Olson, back coach. Olson, in his 
first year, came from Nicolet High, 
Milwaukee, after graduating from 
Concordia in 1956 and earning his mas- 
ter’s at Minnesota in 1957. 

Earnest Oppermann, a former Wart- 
burg athletic great, holds down base- 





DR. AX BUNDGAARD 
Basketball Coach 


ball and another newcomer, Nancy 
Mista, tennis. Oppermann finished 
third in IIAC play in 1960, and Ade- 
line Langrock, former tennis mentor, 
finished fourth. Oppermann is a 1938 
Wartburg graduate and a three-sport 
letterwinner. Miss Mista is also a 
Wartburg grad, ’58. 

Balance between athletics and aca- 
demics is being strived for at Wart- 
burg. All coaches are members of the 
faculty; the faculty-athletic committee 
holds sway over the department, yet 
workings are harmonious. Aid to ath- 
letes is at a minimum. No full tuition 
is given, and the most an athlete can 
hope for is a $150 grant-in-aid unless 
he earns an academic scholarship. 


i 











DR ELMER HERTEL 
Chairman Athletic Committee 
and Secretary Iowa Conference 


Wartburg prides itself in the fact its 
athletes play for sport and not for pay. 

Carrying this philosophy with them 
wherever they go, the coaches try to 
take a leading role in national and 
state athletic meetings. Most of the 
established coaches have been active 
on various rules committees and in 
organizational functions of the con- 
ference and especially in the NAIA 
and NCAA in Iowa. 

Perhaps the greatest factor in Wart- 
burg success — athletically, academi- 
cally, physically — has been the bal- 
ance between conservative and liberal 
thinking on campus. Tradition and 
progress go together at Wartburg Col- 
lege. 


Junior Al Hassman is congratulated by teammates after pinning one of 177-pound 
opponents. Wartburg’s wrestling program is one of the most powerful in the Iowa 


Conference. 
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DANGER SIGNALS FOR COLLEGE ATHLETICS 
FOURTH IN THE SERIES 


By Charles E. Flynn 


OW much is a good halfback worth? What can a college 

or university afford to “Pay” for a competent 7-foot 
basketball center? Competitive bidding for athletes by many 
schools has plagued intercollegiate sports for many years. 
In efforts to cut down the competition by dollars for athletic 
talents, the National Collegiate Athletic Association and the 
Western Conference have adopted rules and regulations gov- 
erning aid to all athletes. There is not time to consider the 
ramifications of these rules, but it is valid in this context to 
point out that three distinct danger signals have arisen from 
the grants-in-aid program, whether it’s a Big Ten university 
or one which operates under the NCAA code. 


First is the ever-present enthusiastic alumnus who 
would rather give his selected athlete illegal and under- 
the-table help than to contribute to an income-tax-exempt 
fund of his university whereby an athlete can be aided in 
accordance with the rules. Thus, there is about as much 
finger-pointing as ever that certain schools are cheating 
on the rules. Illegal aid takes the form of summer jobs at 
excessive rates of pay, direct payments, “loans” of automo- 
biles, made-work jobs for wives or parents, and on down 
the line. 


Second, is evidence of widespread dissension among 
coaches and other athletic officals who contend that a par- 
ticular school cannot live within the grants-in-aid program. 


To me, this constitutes tacit admission that a particular 
school cannot or is not content to compete for athletic 
talent on a basis of equality. The danger signal is that as 
long as there is outspoken dissension, one may be assured 
there is also evasion of the rules. 


Third, many athletic associations, which built up large 





By DWIGHT KEITH 


reserve funds in the days immediately after the war when 
gate receipts jumped, are now virtually “going broke” meet- 
ing the demands of keeping up with the grants-in-aid 
program. Athletic administrators figure a minimum $200,000 
budget per year is necessary to keep the athletic grants- 
in-aid program operating each year. Accompanied by ris- 
ing costs in all operations and no significant increase in 
income, since football ticket prices have not been increased 
proportionately — and we’re all familiar with the fact that 
football pays the freight for the college athletic program — 
some colleges and universities in the Big Ten are viewing 
the future with alarm. For the NCAA schools, which have 
budgets above or below the $200,000 figure, depending upon 
the school’s ability to pay, the situation is similar. 


Certain schools have observed a growing resistance 
among alumni to contribute to the support of a grants-in- 
aid program, even though it has all the legal backing of 
the school’s particular conference and the NCAA. An ath- 
letic department, if unsuccessful in raising the money from 
alumni or from gate receipts, must turn to the university 
administration for the necessary help. Here, the college 
president faces a difficult predicament. How does he pro- 
vide this money to maintain a program he feels is vital to 
his institution? How can he divert funds to athletic pur- 
poses which are vitally needed for other scholarships, for 
buildings or building repairs, faculty salaries, and labora- 
tory equipment? 


The problem is indeed a baffling one and raises the dis- 
tinct danger signal that the best answer is a winning team. 
A winning team will draw crowds, and sellouts of the 
Stadium will produce the needed revenue, and the solution, 
while temporary, is an easy one at which to arrive. Every- 
one knows that to “guarantee” a winning team, someone 
must turn his back upon the rules, and allow illegalities 
which are like the spot of infection on a ripe peach. It 
spreads into a rot which eventually will destroy the whole 
fruit. 





COACH & ATHLETE 


WB The Magazine for Coaches, Trainers, Officials and Fans 





REGULAR MONTHLY FEATURES: 


(1) Technical Articles — A professional aid to coaches, officials and 
trainers. 

(2) Feature Stories on High Schools and Colleges — Of great 
interest to administrators, alumni and friends of the schcoi. 


(3) Regional Coverage — Monthly reports by outstanding corre 
spondents from eight geographical regions of the nation. 


(4) Miscellaneous Feature Material — Appealing to sports fans as 
well as coaches, officials and players. 








COACH & ATHLETE Advocates: 


(1) Fair play (5) Christian principles 
(6) High standard of 


sportsmanship and eth- 


(2) Clean speech 
(3) Sound scholarship 


(4) Well-rounded athletic 
programs 


ics by coaches, players, 


officials and fans. 
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MacGregor’s exclusive 
new shoulder pads with 


STABILITY 


make all other shoulder pads out-of-date! 


Here is the first shoulder pad specifically designed for 
modern football. MacGregor has developed entirely new 
molds to give shoulder pads contour-fit—and to give foot- 
ball a new concept in protection. 

MacGregor has completely redesigned shoulder pads, 
providing more protection to the collar-bones and breast- 
bone. This new design creates *Lateral Stability, allows 
greater mobility, and provides increased protection and 
agility, more realistically fitting today’s blocking and tack- 
ling practices. And it positively qualifies as the best pro- 
tection available to the modern game of football. 

A simple, fool-proof arrangement of straps keeps these 
new pads in position for play at all times. This places sup- 
port well beneath the arms and near the middle of the back, 
perfectly balancing the pads, keeping arms and shoulders 
free, and virtually “cocking the gun” . . . when arms are 
brought forward in blocking position, the pads are there 
to do their job. Tortional stabilization is the secret . . . the 
straps cross in the back, giving diagonal support; pull on 
the lower left side at the rear is transmitted to the upper 
right, and so forth. *Lateral Stability keeps them where 
they belong. And the radically new design provides a wider 
blocking platform, more blocking surface—no_ recoil— 
improving blocking and tackling efficiency. 

Not only in design, but in materials are these pads the 
best protection in the game. Improved materials for better 
protection are placed over vulnerable points. Stronger 
coating — MacGregor’s Dura-Cote— makes MacGregor’s 
exclusive Absorbloteven more durable. This great com- 
bination of perfect design and the finest materials makes 
MacGregor’s new shoulder pads with *Lateral Stability by 
far the best protection the game has ever known. 

MacGregor’s newly designed shoulder pads with *Lateral 
Stability are on display at your MacGregor dealer’s show- 
room. Stop in, or call, today. Give your team the best 
protection, and the most efficient blocking support, they 
have ever had. 


tPatent No. 2,785,407 
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WEAK SIDE PLAY 


By WALTER H. SHUBLOM 
Basketball Coach Wyandotte (Kansas) High School 








Coach Shublom has been at Wyandotte 
High School for five years. During that 
period he has won 4 consecutive State 
Championships after being runnerup his 
first year. His five year record is 108 wins 
with only 7 defeats. 

He is author of “Tips to Titles” in 
which he explains his coaching methods 
and philosophy. 





n presenting our pattern of play it 

might first be important to briefly 
describe the type of personnel we would 
like to have to best run this pattern. 

The two forwards should be boys 
62” or better who can move well, 
drive the baseline, shoot the “jumper” 
and use the set shot from a high for- 
ward position. 

The two guards can be boys of any 
size although we have been most suc- 
cessful when these boys are 5’10” or 
taller and be boys who are not neces- 
sarily fast but quick. They must de- 
velop to their utmost ability as shoot- 
ers from as far out as 35 feet, both 
the set and the “jumper”. We desire 
boys who can drive full speed to the 
perimeter of the defense, stop sud- 
denly and completely, leave the floor 
and put the ball through the hoop 
regularly. We find it best when we 
can utilize one of our guards as the 
shooter and one of them as a play- 
maker and passer, but once in awhile 
we can get a boy who can develop 
himself to do both and that is when 
we get the All-State player. 








ei. ha 


Diagram #1 
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We like the center to be a rangy 
6’2” boy or better who can learn to 
turn and shoot the “jumper”, or when 
the defense crowds him, step through 
and “wheel and deal”. We have al- 
ways worked doubly hard to develop 
a center because we feel that if we 
have a good center to act as the “hub” 
in our offense we will be able to oper- 
ate most successfully. The center has 
to be an offensive threat to keep the 
defense falling back in on him so the 
rest of the team will be able to move 
and score and vice versa. 

In the previous paragraphs I have 
presented the ideal as far as person- 
nel are concerned. We are convinced 
that the pattern can be used when 
such personnel are not available. 

The players are lined up with the 
center at approximately 17 feet from 
the baseline outside the free throw 
lane. The forwards line up parallel 
with the center approximately 3 feet 
from the out of bounds line. This dis- 
tance may vary some with younger 
players but we find it more effective 
to stand wide and keep the floor well 
balanced so the defense has to stay 
spread to cover our players. The two 
guards line up about 10 feet apart 
with one guard lining up on the cen- 
ter. Diagram #1 illustrates us in a 
straight line and ready to operate. 

The first pattern illustrated will be 
what we call the “weakside play” with 
6 possible scoring options. Diagram 2. 

Diagram #2 shows how the play is 





BALL 


Diagram +2 


set up. G; passing off to Ge and going 
directly at the center to form a natu- 
ral double screen for F; coming over 
to be a possible receiver for a pass 
from Fp. to score on the jumper even 
with the freethrow line and to form a 
single screen for the postman or cen- 
ter to be open for a shot from the 
freethrow line. If neither of these op- 
tions develop the F,; continues to the 
baseline for option #3, and the post- 
man stops at the regular center posi- 
tion on the opposite side that the 
weakside play has started. 

Diagram #3 will show the ball ad- 
vanced to Fs but unable to execute 
any of the first three options illus- 
trated by 1, 2 and 3 we will have to 
continue the play to 4, 5 and 6 and 
continuity with Fs. attempting to pass 
in to F,; and C cutting but being 
covered well enough that we do not 
wish to throw a “chance pass” we go 
immediately to the outguard Go for 
option #4 in having Fs. hit Ge who 
will find his defensive man falling 
back to help defense the postman and 
the cutting forward. We find that Go’s 
shooting is just one of many thing we 
do to keep the defense “honest.” If Go 
is covered he can hit G, backing out 
from the baseline where he has served 
as a rebounder for F, or C possible 
shot. This option is very difficult to 
execute, but once you find the boy 
who can do the job under the bucket 
on offensive rebounding and _ also 
shoot out at a high guard position to 
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get the 22 foot jumper it will be a 
valuable option for any coach to use 
in his pattern. The sixth and final op- 
tion of the weakside play is shown 
here as G; did not have the shot he 
might hit F, breaking along the base- 
line under the goal for a good jump 
shot just as F, leaves the free throw 
area. If you are fortunate enough to 
have a real rangy forward who can 
move and shoots well from the base- 
line this is probably as good of an 
option as there is in the weakside 
play. 

The maneuver that probably will be 
next in line to introduce to a ball club 
would be the weakside play with con- 
tinuity. This involves all the options 
shown in previous diagrams plus the 
fact that if an option does not open up 
we continue the attack from the op- 
posite side. Diagram #4 will illustrate 
the G; with the ball and unable to 
hit F, with the pass for the 6th op- 
tion. 

G, hesitates long enough for F; to 
break to a low forward position and 
then passes to Fy; away from the de- 
fense as he makes his pass Go starts 
his screen by running directly at the 
post and F. makes his fake cut to the 
baseline and then comes across the 
double screen set by Ge» and the cen- 
ter. The options developing are the 
same as illustrated in diagram’s #2 
and 3 except on the opposite side. We 
find that if you can coach your boys 
to take their time in letting the play 
develop but really move out when 
they are supposed to move that the 
offense can be real effective. Let the 
boys run clear through from the right 
side to the left side without scoring 
and then come back from the left side 
and try to score on any one of the op- 
tions. Timing has to be developed or 
the pattern will not function at all. 
We believe that the above material 
shown clearly illustrates and describes 
the Weakside Play which has been so 
successful at Wyandotte High School. 
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IF YOU ARE A SUPERMAN 


if you are a superman naturally, you can practice your sport and perhaps become a 
champion. But if you are just an ordinary man to begin, what do you do, just become 
an ordinary athlete? Or do you do like Olympic champions Bob Richards, Mal 
Whitfield, Parry O’Brien, Al Oerter or other great champions and record holders 
Bill Neider, Don Bragg, John Thomas, Billy Cannon, Jackie Jensen, Pete Dawkins, 
Bob Gutowski, Bob Backus, Frank Stranahan, Dick Cleveland and Al Wiggans, 
train with York Barbells, the Bob Hoffman way? 16 of the men who won Olympic 
championships at Melbourne, were Bob Hoffman’s boys grown up, boys who 
started to read Strength & Health magazine and train with York Barbells, when 
they entered their teens. And almost without exception these men used Hoffman’s 
Hi-Proteen and Energol. The Olympic team, the Pan-American team, the teams 
which competed all over the world, were supplied with Hoffman nutritional products. 


TO IMPROVE AT YOUR CHOSEN SPORT 


To get on the right track to greater athletic success, to improve at your chosen sport, 
you need barbells. We will be pleased to send you a complete catalogue of York 
weight-training equipment. York is by far the oldest and the largest in the field; 
you need all the “know how” you can get. Plan now to obtain the book BETTER 
ATHLETES, this 400-page book with 300 pictures and illustrations is moderately 
priced at $5.00. You can order it from Bob Hoffman, York, Pa. Make use of the 
instruction it contains, plan to visit our new building in York, attend some of the 
Clinics devoted to weight training and the building of better athletes. 





Pictured here is the Hoffman‘s Hi-Proteen-Energol-Daily Dozen Bargain Special. Priced 
at only $7.50 for a generous month's supply of these two wonderful nutritional products, 
it is a rare nutritional bargain in today’s usual high-cost market for nutritional products. 


Start making Hi-Proteen and Energol a regular part of your diet. We are offering 
bargain combinations to encourage you to benefit from these excellent products. For 
those who want more strength, muscle and added weight, we offer The Gain Weight 
Special, two cans of Gain Weight Hi-Proteen, purchased separately, $3.00 per can; 
a pint of Energol, enough of both products for a month, and the already world-famous 
DAILY DOZEN, all for $10.00. If you want to order Energol separately, it is priced 
at 8 oz. bottle $3.00, pint $5.00, quart $8.00, gallon $25.00. You will fill 16 $3.00 
bottles with a gallon. If you don’t particularly want to gain weight, just to have super 
health, more strength, greater endurance, we will send you our Bargain Physical 
Fitness Special, Hoffman Super Hi-Proteen in both tablet and powder form, pint of 
Energol, Daily Dozen, for $10.00. This is the combination which so many of Amer- 
ica’s greatest athletes have been using to their great advantage. You can purchase 
these products direct from Bob Hoffman, York Barbell Co., York, Pa., or from a 
health food store if there is one near you. If we can help you in any way, just make 
your wishes known. 
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Coach Baskin was an outstanding line- 
man at Auburn and also one of the na- 
tion’s best high hurdlers, making the 1928 
Olympic team. As a coach, he has sent 
four trackmen to the Olympics. He 
coached at Ole Miss and the University 
of Georgia prior to going to South Caro- 
lina as head track coach and assistant in 


football. 





a TRUE that most track and field 

stars are born as such, with natural 
speed and ability, but determination 
— an everlasting will to succeed — is 
vitally necessary before any native 
ability can be turned down a success- 
ful cinder lane. This is an important 
factor in any sport, but particularly so 
in track, because a man is on his own 
once he hears the pop of the starter’s 
gun. 

Determination can be called competi- 
tive spirit, if you wish to put it that 
way, and if you look around at most 
any track meet, you will see it in the 
youngsters who don’t have a lot of 
ability. Many of these fail to gain 
much save a fill-in-place on the team 
as a result of long weeks of practice, 
hanging tongues and tired muscles. 
You'll see it, too, in finely-trained boys 
who carry real ability, and who must 
want to win to gain points against stars 
of equal caliber. 

Other than competitive spirit, nat- 
ural speed and good physical make-up 
go into track men who can win. And 
then there’s the matter of condition- 
ing, and training schedules, and the 
wisdom of his coach in selecting for 
him the right event or events. 

It is essential for a coach to make 
every effort to place the boy in an 
event best suited for him; one that 
will give him a greater incentive to 
shoot for national prominence. Special- 
ization will always show faster devel- 
opment if consistent repetition in prac- 
tice is followed. Regardless of the 
event in which a boy may participate, 
he must be conditioned to be able to 
carry out the proper work program 
necessary for excellence. 

Due to various academic courses fol- 
lowed in college levels or job partici- 
pation at the high school level, we 
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By WEEMS BASKIN 


DISTANCE RUNNING 


Track Coach, University of South Carolina 


should not worry too much about our 
training rules so long as we can im- 
press on the boys regular work and 
sleep habits, coupled with conservative 
eating. The reason I mention conserva- 
tive eating is because it would be pro- 
hibitive to follow every member of 
your squad into his kitchen or board- 
ing house. Therefore, a few common 
sense suggestions to your squad would 
be more practical than to lay out a 
series of training rules. 


Rather than discuss facts and opin- 
ions further let us delve into an event 
or overlapping events that should be 
brought up for discussion. Since the 
one mile run has become so spectacu- 
lar and popular in recent years in in- 
ternational scope, I will try to discuss 
methods in selecting personnel and 
training in this event plus variations 
that might be used for developing men 
in the 880 or two mile run. 

First I would like to suggest that 
with the performances generally im- 
proving as they are, it now becomes 
necessary that we as coaches pick a 
candidate who has more than just av- 
erage speed. Most colleges or high 
schools will have each year from two 


to five interested boys who will re- 
port for track and sign up as sprint- 
ers. These boys in many instances 
might be 10.2, 10.8, or even 10.5 dash 
men. Pick one out, or even two, whom 
you feel has exceptional endurance 
and sell him on the idea of running 
the distances. By doing this each year, 
I am sure you will wind up with a 
fine distance prospect that has the 
speed to compete on a national level. 
Actually, you are selecting an event 
that these boys can win and will con- 
tribute greatly to your team, because 
they are not fast enough to win sprint 
races in this great age of speed. 

The characteristics of distance run- 
ners are short in stature and’ tend to 
be light in weight, although he may be 
somewhat stocky. His pulse rate is 
slow, and he likes endurance type ac- 
tivities. He doesn’t object to continu- 
ous practice of the same thing and en- 
joys running by himself for hours. 
What may be monotony to others is 
fun to him. Small barrel-chested boys 
designed for large lung capacity, and a 
temperament suited to endurance ac- 
tivities should be successful at dis- 
tance running. The essentials of good 





PRACTICE 18ST WEEK 


Monday Run 3-80. sec. 440’s 5 minute intervals 
Tuesday Jog 1% miles X country 
Wednesday Run 2-80 sec. 440’s 5 minute intervals 
Run 2-30 sec. 220’s 5 minute intervals 
Thursday Jog 2 miles X country 
Friday Run 3-80 sec. 440’s 5 minute intervals 
Run 3-30 sec. 220’s 5 minute intervals 
Saturday Jog 2% miles X country 
PRACTICE 2ND WEEK 
Monday Run 4-75 sec. 440’s 5 minute intervals 
Run 2-30 sec. 220’'s 5 minute intervals 
Tuesday Run 4-75 sec. 440’s 5 minute intervals 
Jog 1% miles X country 
Wednesday Run 5-30 sec. 20's 5 minute intervals 
Run 660 yds. 1.40 65 Ist pt. - 35 - 220 
Thursday Run 5-75 sec. 440’s 5 minute intervals 
Jog 144 miles X Country 
Friday Run 5-30 sec. 220’s 5 minute intervals 
Run 880 yds. 2.30 65 sec. gt’s 
Saturday Jog 3 miles X country 
PRACTICE 3RD WEEK 
Monday Run 6-70 sec 440’s 4 minute intervals 
Run 2-28 sec 220’s 4 minute intervals 
Tuesday Run 6-28 sec 220’s 4 minute intervals 
Run 2-65 sec. 440’s 4 minute intervals 
Wednesday Run 2-660 yds. 62 1st qt. 33-220 15 minute intervals 
Run 2-28 se 220’s 4 minute intervals 
Thursday Run 8-70 sec. 440’s 4 minute intervals 
: Run 2-28 sec. 220’s ° 4 minute intervals 
Friday Run 12-30 sec. 220’s 4 minute intervals 
Saturday Jog 4-5 miles X Country 
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distance running: knowledge of pace, 
knowing how to conserve energy, ° 
knowing how to relax and willingness ’ 
to work very hard to achieve endur- New! Krom % aldin 
ance. 
Methods in training for distance run- 
ners have changed considerably in the 
last 20 to 25 years. Naturally, these 2 
methods have to be flexible due to 
your personnel and climatic condi- 
tions. Other nations seem to have got- 
ten the jump on American distance 
runners because of their real desire 
and pride to be tops in the distance 
re- field plus more strenuous work hab- 
int- its. The United States has reached her 
ces prominence and publicity in track 
ash through speed at the shorter distances, 
om and in field events. This has been ac- 
nce complished through less work, and ; : : 
ing short cuts of which we are capable. One piece Gardite plastic shell in| Armor-Tek Pads, Spalding’s finest pads. 
nar, However, in recent years we are work- molded-to-head contour. Vinyl dipped, re- | Completely surrounded by super cushion 
sa ing harder and showing great im- placeable around-the-head and web crown —“‘Sorb-Shok” vinyl padding for maximum 
the provement. suspension. Leather bound crown edge. protection. Totally waterproof. One-way 
sl, 5k weaed died Week enktia. Welaed “Sorb-Shok cheek pads. Leather lined, snap fasteners on body straps prevent ac- 
| : : padded snap-on chin strap. Model 62-161. cidental opening. Model 63-208-SVC. 
ent distance men by alternating overwork 
on- and underwork for the most part. This 
use procedure was followed during the 
rint spring season after a schedule of meets 
in cross country during the fall. Over- 
un- work consisted of warm ups, and jog- 
| to ging two and a half to four miles. Pac- 
+ be ing with the watch from 660 yards to 
is a mile would be used with discretion. 
ac- Underwork consisted of warm _ ups, 
nu- and a few starts with the gun, racing 
en- 40 to 60 yards, followed by pacing 
urs. quarters and half miles. Of course, 
; is there were variations of this procedure. 
Oys There is a definite trend toward 
da speed work for distance training. It is 
wo called interval running, very simple New J6R, a laced, rubber covered foot- © LCK Shoes, Silicone treated. Blue black 
dis- and more interesting. A tentative ball. Feels right, plays right in any weather. kangaroo uppers. Soft toe. Glove leather 
ood schedule shown may be modified to Official weight and size. Retains shape per- lined in forepart. Goodyear welt, Armatan 
suit the coach and athlete. The sched- fectly. Three-ply fabric construction plus sole. Bend leather insole. Padded tongue. 
a ule is based on the assumption that all layer of Unicellular sponge. Features a White leather ankle tie and steel-tip nylon 
candidates had a reasonable amount = truck tire-tough Permalite cover. cleats. Model 67-426. 
vals work during the fall. I suggest a weel 
webs of informal work to work out sore- 2 
vals ness that will develop the first two ALD i NG 
wale days of practice. 
‘vals WARMUP sets the pace in sports e 
To be used daily before each prac- rere 
tice: 
vals (1) Jog 2 laps slowly, using good form “The Mark of of Fuee 
eo (habits good or bad are formed CATALOG 
oid here) © FOOTBALL Jerseys . . bose wea PB es 
(2) Do a sequence of limbering and pants .. accessories catalog in color is | 
‘vals stretching exercises -+ hose .. sidelin age og rege 
vals (3) Jog 2 laps again —_ . 
(4) Run a 30 second 220 © AWARDS Sweaters: 
(5) Stride 4 100’s on grass % speed a .. 
The third week schedule may be ad- | ° apes hoy im 
vals justed by increasing or decreasing the ae 
ale number of runs, time of pacing or in- | , : Styled on the lines approved by many leading dir- 
en tervals. The ability of your personnel pase ney sae core cour.” SAND knit recognized and 
Se ee ea ener eee | ¢ waenne ma. Sealed of eatin. ae ae, 2 trey 
‘vals trunks .. shirts .. 
vals a miler capable of running from 4.10 helmets The SAND KNITTING "MILLS “CO and Clothing 
—— (Continued on Page 41) BERLIN © WISCONSIN 
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Coach Saake is a graduate of Millerton 
(N.Y.) High School where he was an all- 
round athlete and valedictorian of his 
” class. He attended the University of Ala- 
bama on an academic scholarship. There 
he was pledged to the freshman honorary 
society and was co-captain of the fresh- 
man football team, captain of the fresh- 
man baseball team and high scorer on the 
freshman basketball team. He then trans- 
ferred to Ithaca College where he received 
his B.S. degree in 1937. At Ithaca he was 
a member of the Senior Scholastic Hon- 
orary Society and graduated with the 
highest scholastic average. He earned 
three varsity letters in football, basketball 
and baseball and served as captain in all 
three sports. He played professional bas- 
ketball for five years and launched his 
coaching career at Horseheads High 
School (N.Y.) in 1937. There he won 102 
games and lost 22. He served as assistant 
professor of physical education and coach 
of baseball, basketball and football at 
Ithaca College, 1946-47. He went to the 
University of Hawaii in 1947 as assistant 
professor of physical education and coach 
of football, baseball and basketball. Last 
year he was elevated to the chairmanship 
of the department of health and physical 
education. His basketball teams at Hawaii 
have won 152 and lost 98. Coach Saake 
also has a successful coaching background 
in tennis and swimming. 





N RECENT years with the empha- 
sis on year round specialization in 
basketball many coaches are becom- 
ing as “statistic-minded” as the major 
leagues in baseball. Everyone recog- 
nizes the value of statistics that will 





By DR. ALVIN C. SAAKE 





help in properly scouting an opponent. 
It has been proven that there is prob- 
ably no substitute for the subjective 
scout report — mainly the observa- 
tion by an expert — of the opponent’s 
play. However it is difficult to decide 
what objective charts are necessary to 
help in the coaching of our own team. 

The majority of coaches prefer to 
secure objective data through the use 
of individual charts. This data is ob- 
tained through the use of charts kept 
by expert observers. There are several 
plans which may be used and count- 
less types of (statistical) charts to re- 
cord the various statistics that each 
coach desires. The following “all pur- 
pose” chart has been devised over a 
period of years and has proven to be 
helpful in coaching high school, col- 
lege, and professional basketball. It is 
relatively simple and can be kept by a 
student manager. On road trips it is 
possible for a substitute to keep the 
chart during the play of the game if 
your manager has to act as an official 
scorer. There is nothing unique about 
the chart but I have found it extremely 
helpful during the half-time for an 
accurate analysis of the play of the 
game. With the aid of the shooting 
chart which everyone usually keeps I 
believe one can plan helpful strategy 
for the second half. The “all purpose” 
chart provides ball handling, shooting 
and rebounding statistics that can help 
on improving individual weaknesses 





Whistle 


Eyeglass 


Holder 


Holds glasses from slipping, 
E sliding, falling off or being 
accidentally knocked off in 
any sport. Adjustable rub- 
ber tips — adjustable elas- 
tic band. Retails $1.00 each. 
@®Pat. USA. 
@®Pat. Canada 1956. 


SERON MFG. CO. 








Mouthpiece 
Cover 


Neoprene rubber. No metal 
can touch you. Washable — 
complete protection to lips rubber. 
and teeth. Locked on to stay able—special, easy to 
on. Colors — red & white. 
40¢ each. ®Pat. Canada. 


AT ALL SPORT SHOPS OR WRITE 
Barber Bldg. 


New improved synthetic “N” 
—black color—wash- 


stainless spring Pp 
catch. 75¢ each. ®Pat. USA. 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 





AN ALL PURPOSE 
BASKETBALL CHART 


Basketball Coach, University of Hawaii 


from game to game. The manager can 
keep an accumulative record of the 
various statistics through the season. 
Keeping the chart during all scrim- 
mages has helped stress the impor- 
tance of “practice as you play.” 

We must avoid complicating the 
charts with a mass of data which will 
not be of actual value. To be of maxi- 
mum value any individual chart meth- 
od should give the coach the picture 
of each player’s achievement at a 
glance. The player should be able to 
interpret the quality of his perform- 
ance from scrutiny of the chart. The 
points scored hy each player is never 
a valid criteria for his worth to the 
club in any particular game. In my 
own experience the players went to 
the “all purpose” chart after each 
game rather than to the score book to 
determine his effectiveness. It has 
been a great help in avoiding the 
“swelled head” of the scoring star who 
is perhaps over publicized by the press 
and the fans. The players themselves 
have recognized the true value of the 
various performances of every player 
that broke into the lineup. I have 
found it advisable to post the chart 
after each game and then at the first 
practice to go over the statistics at a 
“chalk session” with the squad. 

We use a chart on which is recorded 
shots, passes, rebounds, jump balls and 
fouls for each player. Symbols are used 
to indicate the type shots (short, medi- 
um, long, drive, tip). Under the “pass” 
columns, we indicate good, assist, steal, 
bad, fumble, violation, travel and inter- 
cept. 

I have found it advisable to have the 
chart keeper sit in back of me during 
the game so he can record the com- 
ments as they are given. 
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The floor in Tulane Gymnasium, where all varsity basketball games are played, is finished with safe, durable, non-slippery Seal-O-San. 


“Seal-O-San.and good goes ay 
are teammates!” says Chaff tele 


Cliff Wells, Head Basketball Coach 
Tulane University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Get your copy of the new Coaches Digest. 


Free to coaches and athletic directors... 
please write on your school letterhead. 
Others send 50¢ handling fee. 


“There is no substitute for fundamental 
training in basketball, and there is no 
substitute for Seal-O-San in surfacing 
your basketball floor,” says Cliff Wells. 
‘Seal-O-San and good basketball floors 
are teammates. Speed and sure footing, 
which are so necessary in basketball, 
are insured by Seal-O-San. That’s why 
I specify Seal-O-San must be used on 


the Tulane Gymnasium floor, where all 
varsity basketball games are played.” 

Coaches like Cliff Wells insist on 
Seal-O-San. He has learned, through 
years of experience, that he can depend 
upon Seal-O-San with assurance that it 
produces the finest possible basketball 
playing surface. Test Seal-O-San in your 
school this year. 


IUNTINGTON 


... Where research leads to better products 


‘HUNTINGTON @® LABORATORIES © HUNTINGTON, INDIANA « Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania + /n Canada: Toronto 2, Ontario 








THE KNEE and 
THE LIGAMENTS 


By KARL K. KLEIN 


Associate Prof., Supervisor Physical Education, 
Rehabilitation Laboratory, University of Texas 


ITH THE increasing emphasis 

on the use of weight training in 
athletic conditioning added stress is 
needed in the various aspects of re- 
search that will eventually give sys- 
tematic coverage to the best use of 
systems and techniques that will ulti- 
mately result in programs based more 
on scientific fact. The utilization of 
empirical practices, to date, give ade- 
quate evidence that the training tech- 
niques with the use of weights can not 
be overlooked as a vital part for in- 
creasing athletic efficiency and from 
this starting point the research should 
be conducted. 

In all of the forms of weight lifting 
practice there are few specific move- 
ments that have been capable of pro- 
ducing two distinct results. From basic 
kinesiological action, as related to spe- 
cific movements of training technique, 


there is one exercise that should be 
surveyed carefully because of its dual 
effect on the part of the body in ques- 
tion, namely that of the knee joint. In 
a review of the present literature it 
will be found that the “deep squat” 
exercise is generally advocated as a 
basic exercise procedure for the build- 
ing of musculature that supports the 
knee joint, as well as building of the 
strength of the leg musculature. It is 
only of late that the deep squat exer- 
cise has been questioned for its dele- 
tory effect on the joint proper as it is 
related to the ligament structures. 

In advocating the deep squat exer- 
cises for building of leg strength it 
would be of pointed interest to those 
writers preparing the books and arti- 
cles to review the medical literature 
in relation to the specific practice as it 
is related to the ligament structures of 
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Karl K. Klein, 


associate professor. 
department of required physical edu- 
cation at the University of Texas. is a 
graduate of Normal College of Indiana 
University, B. P. E.; received his B. S. 
in Education from Indiana University; 


his M. S. in Education form Ithaca 
College and his M.Ed from Springfield 
College. He taught in New York High 
Schools, University of Buffalo and Ithaca 
College before going to Texas. He served 
a duty assignment as U.S. Navy Physi- 
cal Rehabilitation Specialist. He has broad 
and varied experience with post-operative 
knee cases. 





the knee joint from the standpoint of 
joint stability. 

For those interested in a review of 
the literature specific to this problem 
the references are recommended for 
extended reading. The author believes 
that the work of Dr. Voshell,? Anat- 
omy of the Knee; Dr. Stindler,? Kine- 
siology of the Human Body Under 
Normal and Pathological Conditions 
and Dr. Helfet’s,1 Mechanics of De- 
rangement of the Medial Semi-Lunal 
Cartilage and their Mangement will 
make one more appreciative of the 
following research that has been ac- 
complished in the Physical Education 
Rehabilitation Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

For a complete understanding of 
the mechanics of the kinesiological 
function of the knee in its flexion and 
extension movement, as applied to 
normal function, it is suggested that 
the references be referred to for com- 
plete detail. The following simplified 
explanation is given in an effort to il- 
lustrate the fact that certain normal 
functions have to take place as the 
knee flexes and extends and any out- 
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side force that prevents this action 
from taking place has a detrimental 
effect on the ligament and internal 
structures of the knee joint. In normal 
function the lower leg rotates inward 
as the knee is bent and as the knee is 
extended it rotates outward to the 
normal starting position. The liga- 
ments have a normal function in this 
effort and under normal circumstances 
are not seriously involved in this 
problem of abnormal stretch. Now, un- 
der weight lifting situations, as the 
person squats with the weights the 
feet are planted solidly on the floor 
with toes slightly outward and as the 
knee is bent the normal inward rota- 
tion effect can not take place. Actually 
an outward rotation action takes 
place during the squatting action 
which is abnormal. It is this action ef- 
fort that places abnormal stress on 
the ligaments of the joint that causes 
ligament stretch. Also there is an ab- 
normal compression within the joint 
that can result in a posterior cartilage 
tear when the person starts the stand- 
ing effort following the deep squat. 

Our interest, with all aspects of the 
problem of the ligaments of the knee, 
has become increasing concern when 
our injury records indicate that 35-40 
percent of all of the knee cases worked 
with here in the laboratory have liga- 
ment involvement. Knowing that in- 
jury can produce ligament instability 
we became concerned with the possi- 
bility that some of the conditioning 
and preventive efforts might be par- 
tially responsible for creating some of 
the instability problems that would 
predispose the person to injury poten- 
tial. It has been due to this basic liga- 
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Fig. II: Stretch of the anterior fibers of 
the medial and lateral collateral liga- 
ments and X-ray study of the “jacking 
apart” action of the deep squat action on 
the joint. 
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ment problem found in injury and 


post operative cases that instigated the - 


following described research effort. 
The “Deep Squat” exercise of weight 
training was the area selected for 
study because of the contraversial na- 
ture of the exercise in the field of 
training. 

Following a complete literature re- 
view of the problem a series of ana- 
tomical dissections of the knee joint 
were made by the author at the Uni- 
versity of Texas Medical School, De- 
partment of Anatomy. The measure- 
ment effort was to determine the dis- 
stance or status of the medial and 


lateral ligament in the standing and 
squatting position. The average find- 
ings of 64 dissected cases are illus- 
trated in Figure I. For both the medi- 
al and lateral ligament the indications 
are that the ligament can be stretched 
in the squatting position because of 
the increase in distance that the liga- 
ment has to go through in the squat 
position. One of the basic conclusions 
from this phase of the study is that 
the lateral ligament would be sub- 
jected to more stretch due to the fact 
that it is basically a shorter ligament 
and that there would be a higher per- 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Spray directly onto body. 
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ON THE FIELD, IN THE DRESSING ROOM, IN THE GYM! 


¢No Mess ¢No Spill *No Waste 


Now Athletic Trainers, Coaches, and Physical Education Instructors can 
have immediate Protection right at their fingertips. These Medical Sprays 
and Training Aids are available in a handy Utility Rack that can fit into a 
Trainers’ Bag, be carried directly onto the Field, mounted in the Athletic 
Office, or used in the Dressing Room. 


SPRAY-BAND, Waterproof — For application under tapings, bandages & contact 
equipment. Quick-drying film protects skin against abrasions & irritations. 
Makes for quick and comfortable removal of tape. 

(Hexachlorophene) — Excellent medium for rubdowns. Use 
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SCHUCO TINCTURE OF BENZOIN — No messy applicators or unnecessary waste. 
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reduces incidence of tape dermititis. 

SCHUCO MERTHIOLATE — Does away with swabs and applicators, cannot spill, is 
economical to use. Applies evenly without contact to injured areas. 
reduces danger of contamination. 

AD-HESE-AWAY — Non-inflammable tape remover . 
toxic, no carbon tetrachloride. Neutralizes adhesive and helps prevent 


Order KIT #5-T — FREE Carrying Rack With SCHUCO MERTHIOLATE, SCHUCO TINCTURE 
OF BENZOIN, SPRAY-BAND Waterproof, AD-HESE-AWAY, ALCO-RUB. 
Complete — $8.50 each Kit... 


Write For Special Quantity Discounts! 
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Boyd Lewis (left) executive Editor, Newspaper Enterprise 


Assn., looks on as Murray Olderman receives award from Vic 
Adams (right), Eastern Region Manager, W. J. Voit Rubber 


Corporation. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH 
PRO BASKETBALL ? 


By MURRAY OLDERMAN, N.E.A., N. Y. 


First place winner in feature category of 

Basketball Writers’ Contest, Sponsored Jointly 

by United States Basketball Writers Assn. and 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. 


PRO PLAYERS MAKE JOKE OF LOW HOOPS 


WO million people will see pro- 
fessional basketball this year, and a 
man like Wilt Chamberlain will be 
paid more than $50,000 by the Phila- 
delphia Warriors to entertain them. 
When Joe Lapchick first jumped 
center for the Original Celtics a gen- 
eration ago, he got paid a buck a 
minute and played in dance halls and 
church basements. 

So you’d say the pro game has 
flourished. It’s big-time, televised 
from coast to coast, from big arenas 
like Madison Square Garden and Kiel 
Auditorium. 

Now let’s go down on the court. The 
Original Celtics have the ball, and 
Johnny Beckman feeds it into Dutch 
Dehnert in the pivot. Nat Holman 
fakes his man on a go-and-stop, then 
drops back while Beckman comes 
across to set a screen. The pass goes 
from Dehnert to Holman, who sets and 
arches the ball cleanly through the 
hoops. 

Now the Boston Celtics of today 
have it. Bob Cousy has it in the back- 
court. He turns like a discus thrower 
and loops it side-arm 75 feet through 
the air. Under the rims, 6-10 Bill Rus- 
sell times his jump to grab the ball at 
maximum height. His hands are al- 
ready above the basket and he simply 
stuffs it down. The Celtics have two 
quick points, among the 130 they gen- 
erally get any night they play. 

“CHAMBERLAIN AND RUSSELL 
are making a joke of it,” Lapchick 
shakes his head. “They’re going to 
have to do something about the height 
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of the game. Imagine what it’s going 
to be like when every team has one 
or two of them.” 

“The game is all out of proportion,” 
says Bob Davies, a pro star of half a 
dozen years ago, “when a guy like 
Chamberlain, who can’t throw a ball 
in the ocean, can come in and score 45 
points a game.” 

Basketball has never seen anything 
like the mobile big men who roam the 
courts today, firing shots from unbe- 
lievable angles, racing pell-mell up 
and down the floor to get their gun- 
ning in within the 24-second limit, 





Bill Mokray (left) receives third place 
award in feature division from Ev Shel- 


don, W. J. Voit New England representa- 
tive. 


which they’ve now reduced to a shot 
every 11 seconds. 

You can’t argue with the way it 
sells — more than 18,000 jamming the 
three tiers of Madison Square Garden 
to see Wilt and Russell square off in a 
preliminary game. But the men who 
study and play basketball deplore the 
patternless game of stuff-the-basket 
that is played now. 


EVEN WITHIN THE RANKS of the 
NBA, smug because five of its eight 


a4 


Vic Adams (left) makes runner-up award 

to Jerry Tax, Associaie Editor, Sports 

Illustrated. At right is Andre LaGuerre, 
Managing Editor, Sports Illustrated. 
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teams are sure to show a profit, there 
is clamor for consideration of a change 
extending the time limit for shooting, 
to restore some science and finesse to 
the game. 


“The way they play today,” says 
Fuzzy Levane, who used to coach the 
Knicks, “you haven’t got time to take 
advantage of a ‘fish’ (i.e., a pigeon, or 
poor defender). If you work on him, 
there’s still the big ape in the middle 
to block the shot.” 


“The trouble,’ says Vince Boryla, 
New York’s general manager, “is that 
out of a defensive mistake you can 
make an offensive maneuver. Drive 
around your man on a brilliant play 
and he’s left flatfooted. But some- 
where is lurking this monster to bat 
the ball away, and then the man 
who’s been out-maneuvered has a head 
start for the other basket.” 


An astute college coach like Pete 
Newell of California professes frank 
admiration for the abilities of the men 
who play pro basketball, but trans- 
lates this phobia for individual per- 
formance into a warning: 


“Pro football and baseball indicate 
what really draws consistently and 
attracts new spectators — the close- 
ness of a league race and the underdog 


having a chance to win. I believe the 
NBA is more interested in individual 
performance and has created poor 
balance. 


“Elgin Baylor helped the gate last 
year, Chamberlain this year and Oscar 
Robertson next year. This is in a 
sense a false economy because the 
team draw is the substantial and en- 
during draw.” 
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Coach Madison Brooks and 
Tom Chilton 
East Tennessee State College 


Tom Chilton, 6’4”, 180 lb. cage star 
at East Tennessee State, was top 
scorer of the Ohio Valley Confer- 
ence last season with a 25 point 
average. He was second in rebound- 
ing. For the past two years, he has 
been the unanimous choice by 
coaches to the OVC team. He is still 
better this year in every depart- 
ment and, at this writing, is main- 
taining a 30 point average. He has 
his eye on the OVC’s all-time sea- 
son scoring average of 28.8 and with 
that “soft scoring touch”, he has a 
good chance of doing it. 


His play has revived basketball 
interest at Johnson City where ca- 
pacity crowds are turning out to see 
Tom “Tiltin’ ” Chilton. 





ONLY SPANJIAN KNITS SPANDEX 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW ELASTIC FIBRE FROM OUPONT 
HAS MORE STRETCH THAN RUBBER-AND NEVER LOSES IT! 















SPANDEX IN A GAME PANT MEANS: 


EXTRA STRETCH— Up, down and side- 
ways! Pant rides high, never creeps down: 


ELASTICITY THAT LASTS for the life of 
the garment! Repeated machine washing 
and drying will not deteriorate fibre 


NO SAG—Spandex never stretches out § 
or loses its ‘‘snap’’! 


MOVES WITH BODY like a second skin! 


Practically seals pads in place! ¥ ‘ 


RUGGED YET LIGHTWEIGHT—Rein- 
forced with nylon for added strength. 
Knit and fabric seams ‘‘welded”’ together ‘ 


to form a permanent bond. 
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Write for your free 1961 Football Catalog and 
name of your exclusive Spanjian dealer to Spanjian P.O. Box 3111 


’ Possibilities for the use of 

/ Spandex are unlimited—but the 
supply is not. Spanjian alone will have 

Du Pont Spandex in a game pant this year! 
With fabric front and Spandex contour knit 
back in brilliant colors—see it at your exclusive 
Spanjian dealers now—at a price no higher 

* than any top quality pant! 














This month's featured 





from University of Detroit 


BOB CALIHAN and DAVE DeBUSSCHERE 


HERE WAS little doubt in any- 

one’s mind that Bob Calihan was 
the greatest basketball player in Uni- 
versity of Detroit history — that is, 
until the present day coach of the 
Titans unveiled his greatest product a 
year ago. 

Dave DeBusschere, heralded as the 
greatest high school hoopster in Mich- 
igan history, commanded national 
headlines as a sophomore last season 
and is now on his way to another 
great year. 

Led by DeBusschere’s 25.6 points 
and 20 rebounds per game, the 1959-60 
Titans won 20 games and participated 
in the National Invitation Tournament 
for the first time in University his- 
tory. Following the season, Calihan 
was named Catholic Coach of the 
Year by The Brooklyn Tablet. 

Now a junior in Detroit’s College of 
Commerce and Finance, the 6-5, 225- 
pound DeBusschere is as great a credit 
to himself as he is to Calihan and the 
University of Detroit. A first team 
All-American while attending De- 
troit’s Austin Catholic High School, 
DeBusschere naturally received nu- 
merous scholarship offers. But dang- 
ling more lucratively along with them 
were bonus offers to sign a profession- 
al baseball contract. 

Calhihan, exerting little pressure on 
Dave during that summer of 1958, 
waited patiently and the big lad came 
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through with one of the most intelli- 
gent decisions he will ever made — to 
attend college before signing a base- 
ball contract. Of course, Calihan felt 
Dave’s decision to remain in Detroit 
was equally sound as was DeBuss- 
chere’s reason for doing so. “I wanted 
to play basketball and make whatever 
name I could for myself in my home- 
town,” he stated later. 

And quite a name he has made for 
himself. Called by some “the greatest 
sophomore to appear in Madison 
Square Garden since Oscar Robert- 
son,” called by others “a player capa- 
ble of playing professional basketball 
right now,” DeBusschere’s sensational 
sophomore statistics earned him the 
distinction of being the only player in 
the nation to rank among the top ten 
in both scoring and rebounding. He 
was ninth in scoring and second in 
rebounding. NEA, UPI, the Helms 
Foundation and the Catholic Digest 
were among those who paid tribute 
with All-American recognition. 

An industrial management major, 
DeBusschere is a better-than-average 
student but feels that his immediate 
post-graduate career lies in one or 
more of three sports — baseball 
and/or basketball and/or golf. 

College basketball coaches began to 
take notice when DeBusschere led 
Austin to the finals of the state tour- 
nament as a junior and paced the 
Friars to the state title as a senior. 


But second, if he is second, only to 
DeBusschere in Detroit’s basketball 
annuls is Bob Calihan. 

Now in his 13th year at Detroit, 
‘Cal’ led the Titans in scoring for 
three seasons and was U-D’s first 
basketball All-American. 

After graduation in 1940, he was a 
regular with the Detroit Eagles and 
helped them cop the National Basket- 
ball League title in 1941. 

Shortly before World War II, he en- 
tered the Navy and played for Great 
Lakes Naval Station in 1942. From 
Great Lakes, Calihan was shipped to 
New London, Conn., where he played 
prior to an overseas assignment to the 
Pacific Theatre of Operations as 
Communications and Intelligence Of- 
ficer. He was discharged from the 
Navy in 1945 and finished out that 
season with the professional Chicago 
Gears. 

He played for the Gears again in 
1946-47 when they won the National 
Basketball League title and was run- 
ner-up to George Mikan for team and 
league scoring honors. In 1947-48, he 
led Midland, Mich., Dow Chemical in 
scoring and the following year became 
head basketball coach at Detroit. At 
the close of the college season in his 
first year at Detroit, Calihan played 
for the Syracuse Nationals. Now 42 
years old, Calihan remained an active 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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LYNDHURST, NEW JERSEY 
A POP WARNER LANDMARK 


By WALTER ROWE 


MM?” TIMES during the past few 
years the question has been raised 
about the benefits of youth programs. 
Not only to the kids playing the game, 
but the adults and the general welfare 
of a community. For an answer we 
are using the Township of Lyndhurst, 
a community of some 20,000, located in 
the populous North Jersey area be- 
tween New York City and Newark, 
N. J., as a model. 


Lyndhurst, for close to a half cen- 
tury, was known for its great sandlot 
baseball and football teams. Later the 
township, with the erection of its own 
high school, became powerful in ath- 
letics within its own classification and 
before the school was four years old 
the sports teams to fill a schedule had 
to arrange games with schools in high- 
er ranks. 

For a long period, victories were few 
and far between and a losing attitude 
developed. Not only from the school- 
boys but the graduates and townspeo- 
ple as well. So bad were the condi- 
tions in Lyndhurst in the immediate 
post World War II years, that not even 
a sandlot team of any kind, be it base- 
ball, basketball or football could be 
found. 


The township with a commission 
form of government had a department 
named Parks & Playgrounds. Except 
having a Municipal Park with a lawn 
and benches and a six-weeks summer 
playground program it had no other 
functions where the program, recrea- 
tion, was fitted in. 

Then in the spring of 1949 a town- 
ship commission election was held and 
an energetic young lawyer, William F. 
Gallagher, was one of five chosen to 
serve an office. At the time with 
conditions as they were, many towns- 
people thought the young lawyer was 
out of his mind when he asked for 
the directionship of the Department of 
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Parks & Playgrounds. Especially so 
when the latter department had little 
or no patronage except for a labor su- 
perintendent and a handful of labor- 
ers. 

Immediately Gallagher rolled up his 
sleeves and went to work. His first 
project was to go out and interest peo- 
ple in the field of recreation. Next, 
with the first project a success he 
formed a volunteer Recreation Com- 
mission. Concentrating strictly on 
youth such programs as an Easter Egg 
Hunt, a public burning of Christmas 
trees and an enlarged summer play- 
ground program, youth was on the 
march in Lyndhurst. 

The initial highly organized program 
was not long coming. Commissioner 
Gallagher along with a Recreation 
Commission member, Walter L. Mol- 
loy, got together evenings during the 
winter of 1949-50. Out of these meet- 
ings, with the help of a group in Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., was the forming of a 
baseball league. 

At the time no one in the immediate 
area of Lyndhurst had heard of such 
a sport as Little League Baseball. It 
was not long that this great program, 
a youth movement that builds char- 
acter in boys, was started. It was 
rough at first trying to introduce a 
recreation project of regulation base- 
ball tailored to meet the physical lim- 
itation of the age bracket designed for 
boys twelve years of age and under. 

The first season, 1950, saw Little 
League played on three open fields 
on Wednesday evenings and Saturday 
mornings. At first it was thought that 
the program was not going to catch 
the fancy of the townspeople. But sud- 
denly, with a good publicity campaign 
the townspeople rushed out to see this 
new venture. By mid-July word came 
out of a selection of an All-Star team 
to participate and represent the town 


JOSEPH CARUCCI, JR. 


Pop Warner Organizer 


in the national tournament. 


Lyndhurst went weli in the tourna- 
ment winning the district champion- 
ship. This meant a trip to Hammonton 
in South Jersey for the state semi- 
finals and finals. It was an overnight 
stay and after the players were put to- 
bed the adults following the team got 
together for what was to be a victory 
celebration. But it did not go as 
planned as the excitement of seeing 
the boys play on a regulation enclosed 
Little League Park was too much. 
With Gallagher and Molloy conduct- 
ing, an informal meeting was held in- 
stead. The topic, “Why Can’t We Have 
This in Lyndhurst?” 

Immediately upon returning home 
from the Little League Tournament the 
future of this phase of the youth pro- 
gram was assured. Both Gallagher 
and Molloy figured a winter of plan- 
ning for an erection of a field similar 
to Hammonton. But it didn’t turn out 
that way. The parents, the merchants, 
local industries, sportsmen and every- 
one standing up to be counted wanted 
immediate action. 


Within three weeks the project of 
building a Little League Park was 
started. Each week-end, from 7:00 
A.M. on Saturday morning until dark- 
ness on Sunday evenings volunteers 
totaling close to a hundred turned out. 
No time-outs for Sunday dinners or 
meals but work details right through. 
Local restaurants delivered pizza pies, 
beer, soda and sandwiches for the 
workers with no tab picked up by 
anyone. 

Men with professional skills, carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, plumbers, lawyers, 
white shirt clerical employees and 
such were on hand for fourteen 
straight week-ends, extending through 
the winter, to complete the first of- 
ficial Little League Park in Northern 
New Jersey. Besides the labor, all ma- 
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terials were donated by local construc- 
tion firms and business men. 

The second year at the new park 
found such benefits derived from the 
program that another park had to be 
built. Again it was done on a volun- 
teer basis. 

Little Leeague was merrily on its 
way when the people dreaded a sea- 
son ending. With only one grammar 
school housing a gymnasium it was 
found good enough to organize a Bid- 
dy Basketball League for the young- 
sters. So to the National Headquarters 
in Scranton, Pa., fell the task of as- 
sisting in the organizing of a cage 
program. 

Baseball and basketball programs 
set the townspeople still yelled for 
more. The game of football was 
mentioned and at first frowned upon. 
Several larger communities in North 
Jersey had such programs and Gal- 
lagher, making personal checks on 
them but found none to his liking. 

Then in November of 1954 Galla- 
gher, then the Mayor, took off for the 
League of Municipalities Convention in 
Atlantic City. While at the convention 
Gallagher ran across a former Lynd- 
hurst resident, Fred Fraterrigo, who 
was supervisor of recreation for the 
city of Vineland, N. J. It was from 
this meeting that the Pop Warner Con- 
ference was discovered to be the an- 
swer for the Lyndhurst program. 

Returning with all the particulars on 
organizing a Midget Football League 
Gallagher immediately called a meet- 
ing. Quickly, opponents of football for 
youngsters, fell in line when hearing 
of the Pop Warner Conference. Al- 
though the adult and community sup- 
port of all recreation programs was 
high it took some study before releas- 
ing the news of starting a Midget Foot- 
ball League. 

The reason being leadership. Gal- 
lagher met with several townspeople 
and insisted that football needed a 
stand-out man at the head. At first 
the group rambled through names of 
former football stars and without mak- 
ing a selection from this group agreed 
that the man of their choice need not 
be a former player but a man with a 
knowledge of the game who would 
run it with a level head. 

The name of Joseph Carucci, Jr., 
was brought up. And the consensus was 
that Carucci was their man. And from 
that November day in 1954 to the pres- 
ent does anyone regret the choice. 

Carucci worked long and hard and 
was in constant touch with Philadel- 
phia, the headquarters of the Pop 
Warner Conference. By time football 
season rolled around Carucci had laid 
the ground work and made it possible 
for a community like Lyndhurst to 
step from baseball to football to bas- 


HOW TO STUDY 


By BILL JONES 


1960 Pop Warner Kids’ 
All America Team member from 


East Point, Ga. 


Education is one of the greatest heritages given 
to mankind. Everyone can, and should, take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity offered in the way of 
education, which begins in early childhood and can 
be carried through to the completion of a formal 
education. 





Bill Jones 





In preparing for proper study, all necessary ma- 
terial must be collected, a suitable location for 
studying must be selected and a definite time set 
up to accomplish each undertaking in order to 
form an habitual study schedule. With proper prep- 
aration, concentration upon the subject at hand 
b easier. A quiet location, with little or no 





The word “study” is fairly simple — ing the 
application of the mind to books, arts, or any sub- 
ject, for acquiring knowledge. However, there is a 
definite art in knowing “how to study.” Proper 
studying of any subject can become a habit, just as 
easily as brushing your teeth. 

In the classroom, just as on the football or base- 
ball field, as the case may be, you should pay 
strict attention to the instructor in order to obtain 
the fundamentals of the subject being presented. 
Daily attendance, plus attentiveness to lectures by 
the instructor, will enable students to learn each 
phase of the subject being taught. However, class- 
room work is not sufficient. Home assignments are 
essential for the progress of every student. To be 
able to fulfill these home assignments, three specific 
elements must be considered. 


First, you must have the desire to study. Second- 
ly, proper preparation for studying must be ac- 
complished. Third, concentration on the work at 
hand must be applied at all times. The desire to 
study must come from within the individual and, in 
this modern era, with new discoveries in science, it 
behooves anyone not to let such an opportunity 
pass him by. 


distraction, is of great benefit. When studying a 
given subject, all other interests should be dis- 
missed from your mind and full attention and con- 
centration given to the work to be accomplished. 
Furthermore, time is a most important factor. You 
should always allot your time with each subject 
in mind. While studying, a clock is always needed 
to fulfill this schedule. 

As you progress into high school, with more 
complicated subjects, long-range planning is neces- 
sary. A system, suitable to the individual needs, 
can be scheduled wherein each subject is given 
the required amount of time. Also, in high school 
an athlete must take into consideration the alloted 
time for practice and the athletic schedule. 

In addition to the above, every student should 
plan, in advance, to acquire knowledge of sub- 
jects needed for entrance into the college of his 
choice to attain his ultimate goal — vocation in life. 

Therefore, in summation, daily attendance at 
school, plus attentiveness in the classroom, coupled 
with habitual home study, will result in the acquir- 
ing of knowledge in many and varied subjects, a 
knowledge which is required to further my work 
toward my chosen goal. 





ketball seasons without interruption. 


Not satisfied to rely on his knowl- 
edge of football and leadership, Caruc- 
ci attended various clinics and made 
many trips to various sporting houses 
to inspect the equipment to get for 
Lyndhurst the best available. He has 
interested many people in the pro- 
gram and even has the high school 
cheerleaders serving as group leaders 
for the cheerleader squads. 

Such an inspiring influence has Ca- 
rucci been, not only on the boys but 
the mothers as well, that when he 
started the annual Midget Football 
banquets, he was urged to make ar- 
rangements with the restaurant to 
give their waitresses the night off and 
let the mothers serve on the tables. 

Midget Football in Lyndhurst starts 
immediately after Labor Day with 
registration and weigh-in of candi- 
dates. Parent consent cards are then 
issued and the candidates return them 
and undergo complete free physical 
examinations. Although Lyndhurst has 
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enjoyed six seasons of this fine ven- 
ture they still have the same two doc- 
tors volunteering their services every 
year. 

Opening Day of a Midget Football 
League season is a big day in the lives 
of the residents. A parade through the 
community to the athletic field is 
held and thousands turn out at the 
field where a pre-game program is 
held. Two games are played every 
Sunday and the wind-up of the season 
is an All-Star game. 

Besides being active in the Lynd- 
hurst program Carucci has gone into 
other communities to get Midget Foot- 
ball started. Four years ago it was 
Nutley, New Jersey. And from that 
association was born the “SON 
BOWL” game. 

This game between Lyndhurst and 
Nutley drew turn-outs of over 4,000 
fans. A gala parade is held with bands 
playing, girls cheering and a day 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Miss Marva E. Glover is a 
senior student majoring in Edu- 
cation at Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, Louisi- 
ana. 

Marva is presently reigning 
as queen of the 1960-1961 
Holiday in Dixie Festival as a 
climax of numerous other hon- 
ors bestowed upon her. 


Upon enrolling at North- 
western State College in 1957, 
she was selected as a freshman 
beauty, and as a sophomore 
Miss Glover was named Miss 
Louisiana State Forestry 
Queen. 


Among other achievements 
Marva is currently serving as 
R.O.T.C. Batallion Sponsor. 
Also, she was a member of the 
1960 Homecoming Court and 
was named Queen of the 1960 
Louisiana State Fair Court. 


This year Marva was elected 
Senior Woman Representative 
to the Northwestern State Col- 
lege Student Council. She is a 
member of Delta Zeta Sorority 
and is very active in campus 
activities. 

Enjoying bowling and aqua- 
tics as two of her favorite hob- 
bies, Marva is an excellent 
swimmer and is a certified 
American Red Cross Water 
Safety Instructor. She not only 
graces a bathing suit beauti- 
fully but she has taught swim- 
ming during the summer for 
the Natchitoches Recreation 
Department. 
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A SALUTE TO 


PHILIP J. SARBOE 


Athletic Director and 
Football Coach 
Humboldt Jr. College 





Philip J. Sarboe 


os 


| geen BEING a_ tremendous 
football coach, Philip Sarboe is 
also one of the most popular men in 
his community. He was a fine college 
player who did well playing pro ball 
after his college career ended. Since he 
came to HSC, his teams have taken 
on the best of the small college teams 
on the Pacific Coast as well as the 
strong University of Hawaii. Beating 
Hawaii on their field in ’58 clearly 
shows what Phil’s teams can do. The 
Lumberjacks lost only to San Fran- 
cisco State, F.W.C. champs last year 
and went undefeated this year except 
for the final championship game with 
Lenoir Rhyne. 

When Phil first went to Humboldt 
in 1951, his team won 4, lost 3 and tied 
1. His nucleus was the remnants of a 
club that had not won a single game in 
two years. The following year, the 
same gang won the Far Western Con- 
ference championship, beating all the 
conference schools. That year the 
Lumberjacks scored 266 points while 
holding the opposition to 53. The next 
year was also a close one. The ’Jacks 
came within one point of being champs 
again. His record of 56-25-3 since go- 
ing to HSC. clearly shows the remark- 
able job he has done in building the 
*Jacks to a threat year after year. Phil 
sports an all-time record of 94-41-3. 

Since Phil has been coach, Hum- 
boldt has always had excellent crowds. 
The reason for this is the brand of 
football his teams play. They don’t 
win them all, but they always look 
flashy and are all well-coached. His 
system is changed often enough so 
that the fans are always given some- 
thing new to look at. 

Phil is a native of our 49th state, 


Alaska. He was born in Fairbanks in 
1912. In 1930 he enrolled at Washing- 
ton State where he won a letter for 
three straight years in both football 
and baseball. After his graduation in 
34, he played three years of profes- 
sional football with the Chicago Car- 


dinals. He also played professional 
baseball with Kansas City in Des 
Moines. 


He coached at Clarkston and Aber- 
deen, Washington, High Schools before 
he went to Central Washington Col- 
lege at Ellensburg in 1941. While at 
Central, he won the track champion- 
ships in 1942 and 1943 as well as a 
football title in 1942. He moved to 
Lincoln High in Tacoma in 1944 and 
assumed the football and_ baseball 
coaching chores. There his teams won 
the city championship in baseball and 
cross-state league championship in 
football. 

In 1946 Phil returned to his alma 
mater as head football coach. Wash- 
ington State faired pretty well under 
Phil, as he finished in the upper divi- 
sion twice in the five years he was 
there. One year was a near miss in 
representing the Pacific Coast in the 
Rose Bowl. 

Phil also has the job of Director of 
Athletics. This along with his coach- 
ing really keeps him jumping. Be- 
cause of his concern for all sports, 
Humboldt has been able to enlarge 
its athletic program. Having coached 
all intercollegiate sports at one time 
or another he is well qualified to han- 
dle the many problems connected with 
the Director’s jobs. 

For his fine record and excellent 
leadership, COACH & ATHLETE sa- 
lutes Philip Sarboe! 
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SOCKS 


Wigwams are soft, 
springy, absorbent. 
STA-SIZED shrink- 
treating makes them 
hold their shape... thy 
prevents blisters, chaf- nagar 
ing and tenderness 

caused by poorly fit- 
ting socks, Many styles 
and colors to choose 
from...at leading 
dealers everywhere. 
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Colored toe thread indicates 
sock size for easy pairing. 
Size 
Black 
10 Green 
11 
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WIGWAM MILLS, INC. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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Hull, Quebec 
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AMERICAN FOOTBALL 
COACHES ASSOCIATION 


COACH-OF-THE-YEAR CLINICS 


— 1961 — 

Feb. 12-13 _Santa Monica, Calif. 
Feb. 17-18 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Feb. 24-25 _....Dallas, Texas 
Mar. 3-4 _. Kansas City, Mo. 
Mar. 17-18 _. Birmingham, Ala. 
Mar. 17-18 Springfield, Mass. 
Mar. 24-25 Harrisburg, Pa. 
Mar. 31-April 1.. Raleigh, N. C. 
BIRMINGHAM 
DINKLER-TUTWEILER HOTEL 
DISTRICT NO. 4 

Ken Morgan, Director 

Murray Warmath 

Bud Wilkinson 

Duffy Daugherty 

Ray Graves 

Frank Broyles 

Paul Bryant 
RALEIGH 


COLOSSEUM—N. C. STATE 


DISTRICT NO. 3 


Earl Edwards, Director 
Murray Warmath 

Bud Wilkinson 

Duffy Daugherty 

Dan Devine 

Clarence Stasovich 
Bill Murray 


DALLAS 
BAKER HOTEL 


DISTRICT NO. 7 


Jimmy Parker, Manager 

Murray Warmath 

Bud Wilkinson 

Duffy Daugherty 

Frank Broyles 

Warren Woodson 

Chuck Moser, Abilene, Texas 
High School 


Covers All Phases of Football 
Special Hotel Rates and Party 


For Further Information Write: 
ABOVE CLINIC DIRECTORS 
OR 


MARTY BALDWIN, 
General Clinic Director 
Box 205 — E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 
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THE KNEE 
(Continued from Page 19) 


centage of lateral ligament instability 
in any greup of people doing a lot of 
deep squat exercises. We are not sure 
just how long a period of time is need- 
ed to develop this situation! Accord- 
ing to the findings of this phase of the 
study specific areas of the medial liga- 
ment would be stretched from 7+ to 
8+ percent while specific areas of the 
lateral ligament would be stretched 
12+ percent in the deep squat process. 


A second phase of the study was 
the actual measurement of two groups 
of subjects. The Control group was 
made up of beginning weight lifters 
(no deep squatters), basketball 
classes, and gymnastic classes from 
three colleges and universities totaling 
386 cases. All knee injury cases were 
excluded. The Experimental group 
was made up of advanced lifters at 
various schools and participants at 
various weight lifting meets who have 
done considerable deep squat exer- 
cises in training and competition total- 
ing 128 cases. Cases with indications 
of previous knee injury were not in- 
cluded as well as those competitive 
lifters who had indicated that they 
had not or did not use deep squatting 
exercises in training. Figure II illus- 
trates the data accumulated for both 
groups. The standard orthopedic tests 
for ligament stability were adminis- 
tered to all subjects. The basis for 
determining ligament stability was 
either the ligament indicated or no 
movement. No effort was made to de- 
termine the exact degree of movement. 
If there was no observable movement 
the ligament was considered as stable 
and if there was noticeable movement 
the ligament was considered as in- 
stable. It is obvious that marked dif- 
ferences exist and we conclude that 
these differences are the result of the 
deep squat exercise. 

Conclusions: The findings of the 
dissectional study coincide with the 
actual measurement study as it spe- 
cifically related to the Deep Squatter 
group. Figure I indicates that there is 
more lateral ligament stretch than me- 
dial ligament stretch. Deep Squatter 
groups shows that there was 19.4 per- 
cent more right lateral ligament in- 
stability than the right medial liga- 
ment. There was also a 12 percent 
more left lateral ligament instability 
than left medial ligament. 

In comparing the Deep Squatter 
Group with the Control Group there 
was 46 percent greater medial liga- 
ment instability in the right leg and 58 
percent in the left leg of the Deep 
Squatter group. There was 67 percent 
greater lateral ligament instability in 


the right leg and 59 percent in the left 
leg of the Deep Squatter group. There 
was 16 percent greater anterior cru- 
ciate ligament instability in the right 
leg and 25 percent in the left leg of the 
Deep Squatter group BUT THE CON- 
TROL GROUP HAD 44 PERCENT 
MORE MEMBERS WITH NO DEM- 
ONSTRATED LIGAMENT  INSTA- 
BILITY than the Deep Squatter Group. 

All in all the indications, within the 
scope of this study, strongly indicated 
that some form of change or modifi- 
cation should be made with this specif- 
ic exercise. Figure III illustrates the 
stretch effect on the medial and lateral 
ligament and the X-ray illustrates 
how the joint is “jacked apart” in the 
deep squat action. 

Now what are the implications for 
athletics and the use of weight train- 
ing for the building of leg strength 
and ligament stability? The evidence 
gathered in this study points to one 
conclusion and that is exercise modi- 
fication so that the very definite 
values of weight training may be 
utilized for their strength building 
qualities. The basic modification rec- 
ommended is a simple one and that is 
to limit the Squat Exercise in its range 
of motion! 

At the present we are recommend- 
ing that the squatting action be lim- 
ited to thighs not quite paralleled to 
the floor, the heels being kept on the 
floor. Heel blocks are not to be used. 
Another important factor is that the 
toes should be kept at least parallel 
with each other and never pointed out- 
ward. In fact if the toes are pointed 
slightly inward there would be a re- 
duction of stress on the collateral liga- 
ments. In this action it would be some- 
what impossible to squat too far in 
the specific movement. One of the re- 
cent issues of Strength and Health 
stated that the % squat was best for 
developing leg strength and for ath- 
letics this is basically what we are 
looking for. 

If it is necessary for the weight 
lifter to do deep squats for certain 
lifts then he is going to have to sacri- 
fice ligaments stability for the activity. 
But, in the specific case of the athlete 
there is enough evidence to show that 
he needs all of the stabilizing parts of 
the joint functioning at maximum 
capacity to keep him active in the 
sport, and these parts are namely 
strong ligaments which are considered 
the first line of defense against injury 
and also maximum strength of the 
musculature that surround the joint 
and support it against the forces that 


are applied in contact as well as 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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HEYWOOD RETIRES — 
LEAVES GREAT RECORD 


HUMPHREY B. HEYWOOD, head football coach at Baylor School in Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee for the past twenty-one years, has retired from active coaching. 
He will continue as business manager of the school, a position he has held for 
thirty-one years. “Humpy” can look back on a fabulous record, his teams having 
won 160, lost 19 and tied 9. His 1960 eleven was the 5th to go undefeated. 


“Humpy” was born in Chattanooga, Tennessee, attended Athens (Ga.) High 
School and graduated from the University of Chattanooga. “Humpy” would have 
made a fine mark in the college coaching ranks or he would have succeeded in any 
business endeavor. He has the drive, the personality and the astuteness that marks 
the winner in any field. Coach Heywood finds time to be active in the civic life of 
Chattanooga. He has been a great asset to Baylor School, exerted a wholesome 
influence on hundreds of Baylor boys and has made an outstanding contribution 
to the game of football. He continues to have our best wishes in his new set-up! 





H. B. Heywood 





THE KNEE 
(Continued on Page 28) 


twisting and turning action. 


There are numerous implications of 
late life problems related to knee in- 
jury that have been created in youth 
and with the concepts of injury pre- 
vention through adequate and proper 
conditioning techniques we may well 
be on the way to further reduction of 
the problems that are created in ath- 
letics and training. 

As a concluding thought in this mat- 
ter visualize this! As age progresses 
and the musculature following its nor- 
mal pattern of strength loss, due to 
the aging process, the stability of the 
ligaments take on an even more im- 
portant function in the security of the 
joint. If the ligaments are weakened 
and instability the joint then increases 
in extra movement of anterior-posteri- 
or slippage as well as lateral and 
medial slippage. This added insecurity 
within the joint markedly decreases 
the mobility of the person and the 
sedentary activity then produces ad- 
ditional muscular strength loss and 
tone which increases general joint in- 
security. So the cycle goes on and 
more inactivity results. The end re- 
sult is that the major physical activity 
of the person is reduced so that the 
total physiological processes are im- 
paired and untold problems result. It 
would seem that we who are active in 
training and sports should do our part 
to prevent this potential problem from 
developing in the group of young 
people who are working under our 
tutorage. We should do all possible to 
see that our training and conditioning 
practices will result in a sound body 
so these young people can carry on 
into adulthood and the aging years. 


This investigation was supported, in 
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part by a research grant from the 
‘Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. in conjunc- 
tion with the Office of Government 
Sponsored Research and the Depart- 
ment of Required Physical Education 
for Men of the University of Texas. 
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It's unwise to pay too much . . . but it’s worse to pay too little. 
When you pay too much, you lose a little money . . . that is all. 
When you pay too little, you sometimes lose everything, because 
the thing you bought was incapable of doing the thing it was 
bought to do. 

The common law of business balance prohibits paying a little 
and getting a lot. It can’t be done. If you deal with the lowest 
bidder, it is well to add something for the risk you run. And if 
you do that, you will have enough to pay for something better. 
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IRVING T. MARSH 


New York Herald Tribune 


TS STILL a little way off, but 

beginning in 1964, the Ivy League 
will depart from tradition by having 
its football schedule played on a 
home-and-home basis, with the ex- 
ception of the Dartmouth-Yale game, 
which will be played annually in New 
Haven as heretofore. 

The Ivies can’t complete the change 
until 1964 because schedules up to 
then already have been arranged. But 
the new scheduling will provide a few 
interesting departures. For example, 
the Penn-Cornell game, which hasn’t 
been played in Ithaca, N.Y. since 1893 
will be moved to the Cornell campus 
in ’64. It will be played on the third 
week of the season rather than on the 
last, as previously. This revision 
came at Cornell’s request. 

Another reason for the changes, ac- 
cording to Penn’s Jerry Ford, chair- 
man of the revision committee, was 
Columbia’s request to make Brown 
its permanent final opponent. The 
Lions and Bruins previously had 
played the first game of the year. 
Columbia has been looking for a tra- 
ditional Ivy League rival with whom 
to end the season for many years 
now and beginning in 1964 it will 
have one. 

That will mean, too, that Columbia 
will play a non-league game in its 
opener instead of in its finale. 


* * * 


WINNING STREAK — The most 
enviable record in the annals of swim- 
ming — or any other sport for that 
matter — has been completed by the 
Yale natators. Early last month the 
Bulldogs licked Brown for their 200th 
consecutive dual meet victory, and if 
this isn’t the longest string of victories 
anybody has put together in American 
sport then this correspondent hasn’t 
heard of it. 

This fantastic record started in 1945, 
under the coaching of now retired 
Bob Kiphuth and his successor, Phil 
Moriarity. It followed three previous 
long strings — 65 straight between 
1918 and 1924, 175 in a row after 
that until 1937 and 63 before Army 
upset the Yales in 1945. 
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“We hope to go on winning forever,” 
says Moriarty, who was America’s 
Olympic diving coach in Rome last 
summer. 

Forever, as somebody once noted, 
is a long time, but there doesn’t seem 
to be anybody around who’s going to 
stop the Yales for a long time to come. 


* % % 


NEW A.D. — Albert W. Twitchell, 
one of Rutgers great athletes and 
coaches, has been named the new di- 
rector of athletics at the New Jersey 
institution, succeeding Harry J. Rock- 
afeller, who will retire at the end of 
the current academic year. Twitchell 
has been assistant director of athletics 
since 1952 and varsity lacrosse coach 
since 1950. He is a graduate of Rutgers, 
class of 1935. As an undergraduate he 
captained the football team and was 
an All-American in lacrosse. 


Rockafeller is one of the most popu- 
lar athletic administrators in the East. 
Soft-spoken and most, he doesn’t look 
like a man who won nine varsity let- 
ters in football, basketball and track 
before his graduation in 1916. 


He has two terms as head football 
coach at Rutgers — from. 1927 through 
1930 and from 1942 through 1945 when 
Harvey Harman was on leave with 
the Navy. He also coached the Rutgers 
lightweight squad, which went unde- 
feated through his first three seasons. 
He has been director of athletics since 
1952. 


* * * 


ODDS AND ENDS — Princeton’s 
basketball coach, Franklin (Cappy) 
Cappon, suffered a heart attack last 
month and has been hospitalized. He 
is being replaced for an _ indefinite 
period by Jake McCandless, the junior 
varsity coach who had been doing a 
major share of the scouting of future 
Tiger opponents. When Cappon _ be- 
came ill his team was leading the 
league and threatened to become the 
first Tiger team in history to repeat 
its basketball title. 

Dick Vining, baseball coach at Long 
Island Aggies is continuing something 
new — a Baseball Workshop, consist- 


ing of a series of classroom lectures 
designed to stimulate interest in the 
sport early in the season. Last year 
about 50 players attended the Work- 
shop with the result that the Aggies 
had an 11-3 season and represented 
its area in the National Invitational 
Junior College Baseball Conference 
at Mesa, Colo. The Workshop con- 
sists of guest speakers, movies, film- 
strips and other visual aids to com- 
plement the lecture. 

Warren B. (Woody) Woodson, head 
football coach and director of athletics 
at New Mexico State, who was named 
Small College Coach of the Year by 
the American Football Coaches Asso- 
ciation, is a graduate of Springfield 
(Mass.) College. The line printed 
alongside his picture in the senior 
class yearbook was “Silence is Gold- 
en.” 


TALKING FOOTBALL — The Uni- 
versity of Connecticut will play the 
same nine opponents in 1961 as it did 
last year. Four major foes are on the 
schedule — Yale, Rutgers, Boston U. 
and Holy Cross — as well as four 
Yankee Conference teams — Mass- 
achusetts, Maine, New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island. 

Boston College will open its 1961 
season with the University of Cincin- 
nati, a newcomer to B.C. football. The 
Bearcats, member of the Missouri 
Conference, recently signed Chuck 
Stedley, of the University of Massach- 
usetts, as their head coach. 

Penn State will play two successive 
night games next football season. The 
Nittany Lions will inaugurate grid re- 
lations with the University of Miami 
on Friday night, Sept. 29 in a game to 
be played in the Orange Bow! stadium. 
One week later, on Oct. 6, Penn State 
will play under the lights at Boston 
University in a game originally sched- 
uled for Saturday, Oct. 7. 


* * * 


KUDOS — AI Butler, top scorer on 
the Niagara University basketball 
team, has been named the city of 
Rochester’s outstanding athlete for 
1960 and was to receive a_ special 
plaque at the 12th annual Rochester 
Press-Radio Club dinner. . . Johnny 
Amabile, Boston College quarterback 
from Jersey City, N.J., was presented 
with the Varsity Club award for ex- 
cellence in scholarship, character and 
football. Dartmouth basketball 
coach Doggie Julian has just published 
a new book on the game. Called 
“Bread and Butter Basketball,” it is 
rich in anecdote as well as tips on the 
sport. 
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\- Every high school and college athletic department 
a should have a complete set of these modern teaching 
rl 
k aids. The Athletic Institute’s 35mm sound slidefilms 
i are the greatest sports instruction aids ever produced. 
They’re now used to teach sports skills to over 
re 6,000,000 students every year. Slidefilms are easy-to- 
le ae ° , 
A 1 understand, authoritative, and economical. They'll 
ni help make your teaching job easier. Each kit con- 
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Sound, $72.20 _ Silent, $61.00 Sound, $45.10 _ Silent, $39.50 Sound, $79.50 _ Silent, $68.30 jound, $37.25 Silent, $31.65 
or e BASKETBALL ¢ FENCING ° SWIMMING e VOLLEYBALL , 
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Ly ¢ BOWLING ° GOLF * TENNIS © WRESTLING 
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v details— 
sd The Athletic 
d Institute, 
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1S Room 805 A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
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JACK HORNER 
The Durham Herald 


NIVERSITY OF NORTH Caro- 

lina’s withdrawal from the annual 
Atlantic Coast Conference basketball 
tournament was a shocking disap- 
pointment to its legion of followers 
but a break for the regular seasonal 
leader which will receive a first round 
bye. 

The three-day dribble derby is 
scheduled to come off at Raleigh, 
N.C., March 2-3-4. Instead of the usual 
eight-team field, it’ll see the other 
seven schools battling it out for the 
ACC title and an invitiation to com- 
pete in the NCAA playoffs. 


After receiving a one-year proba- 
tionary sentence from the NCAA, 
making the basketball team ineligible 
to qualify for the NCAA tournament, 
North Carolina requested and was 
given permission to withdraw from 
the conference hardwood classic next 
month. 


The NCAA sentence affected only 
the UNC basketball team and did not 
include the school’s other athletic 
squads. It was imposed for not keep- 
ing a closer tab on basketball ex- 
penses. 


Chancellor William B. Aycock wired 
ACC Commissioner James H. Weaver 
thusly: “As you know, the University 
of North Carolina basketball team will 
be ineligible to compete in the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association 
Basketball Championship eliminations 
in 1961. Since the winner of the Atlan- 
tic Coast Conference tournament rep- 
resents this conference in the NCAA 
competition, the University of North 
Carolina, in the interest of fair play to 
the other teams, deems it advisable to 
voluntarily withdraw from participa- 
tion in the 1961 Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference Tournament. 

“Such withdrawal would preclude 
the possibility of an ineligible team 
eliminating one or more eligible 
teams. We, therefore, request permis- 
sion to withdraw from participation 
in the tournament and respectfully 
urge you to approve or to secure ap- 
proval of this request as soon as pos- 
sible,” the telegram said. 

The Executive Committee of the 
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ACC met the very next day in Com- 
missioner Weaver’s offices at Greens- 
boro and granted the permission. 

James T. Penney of South Carolina, 
acting as spokesman for the commit- 
tee, announced: “Permission has been 
granted by the conference, but such 
withdrawal is not mandatory.” 

Chancellor Aycock, in his unprece- 
dented move, desired to rule out a 
repetition of 1955 and 1959 when At- 
lantic Coast Conference runnersup 
competed in the NCAA cage playoffs 
because ACC champions were sitting 
out NCAA probation sentences. 

North Carolina State College, on 
probation each time, won the confer- 
ence championship tournament. Run- 
nerup Duke represented the ACC in 
the NCAA eliminations in 1955 and 
runnerup North Carolina did likewise 
in 1959. 

The action of North Carolina, fourth 
ranking team in the nation with a 12-2 
record at the time of its withdrawal, 
drew mixed reactions from the rest of 
the conference. But all agreed it was a 
tremendous gesture of sportsmanship 
on the part of Chancellor Aycock, who 
took full credit for making the final 
decision to withdraw after discussing 
the step with head basketbail coach 
Frank McGuire and the school’s facul- 
ty athletic committee. 


The ACC is one of the few major 
conferences which decides its basket- 
ball champion in a_ season-ending 
tournament. The finish of the teams 
during regular season play determines 
seeded positions in the tourney. 

* * * 

The ACC has its second new head 
football coach for the 1961 gridiron 
campaign. Marvin (Moose) Bass has 
returned to South Carolina after one 
year as an assistant on Bobby Dodd’s 
staff at Georgia Tech to succeed War- 
ren Giese as skipper of the Gamecocks. 
Giese turns his full attentions to the 
athletic directorship at the Palmetto 
school. 

University of Virginia picked Bill 
Elias, 36-year-old head coach at 
George Washington University, to 
succeed Dick Voris. Elias, who guided 


the Colonials to a 5-3-1 finish in his 


first season last fall, was given a four- 
year contract at a reported salary of 
$14,000 annually. Elias, University of 
Maryland graduate (Class of ’48), took 
over at George Washington after the 
Colonials had won only one of nine 
games in 1959. 

At Virginia, the Cavaliers have won 
only one of their last 30 games and the 
school owns a 28-game losing streak. 

“Y’m no miracle man, but I think 
Virginia can win,” .remarked Elias, 
who guided GW to a third place fin- 
ish last fall. 


* % 


With Frank Moseley relinquishing 
the football reins at Virginia Tech to 
devote full time to being athletic di- 
rector, the school signed Jerry Clai- 
borne, one of Paul Bryant’s assistants 
at Alabama, to pilot the Gobblers. 

Clairborne, 32-year-old University 
of Kentucky grad from Hopkinsville, 
Ky., was praised highly by his former 
coach and boss. Bryant remarked: 
“Jerry is one of the smartest players 
who ever played for me. And not only 
does he have a fine football mind, 
he’ll work. In my opinion he is one of 
the top football men in America.” 

Although terms of Claiborne’s four- 
year contract were not revealed, he’s 
believed to have accepted a $12,500 
annual salary. 


* * * 


For the second straight year, an 
ACC team has whipped a Southwest 
Conference representative in a bowl 
game. Duke’s 1960 ACC champions 
nosed out Arkansas in the Cotton 
Bowl, 7-6, while a year ago Clemson’s 
ACC titleholders spanked Texas 
Christian in the inaugural Bluebonnet 
Bowl, 23-7. 

Bill Murray, who closed out his 10th 
season at Duke with eight wins and 
three losses, is still receiving plaudits 
for the way he brought his Blue Devils 
back to win the ACC title after ex- 
periencing his first losing year (4-6) 
at Duke in 1959. 


* * * 


The three-day Dixie Classic, won by 
North Carolina’s Tarheels, grossed 
$151,392 and paid the eight competing 
schools $10,444, plus expenses for 
travel, food and lodging. 

The eight-team field next December 
will include Navy, Tulane, Illinois and 
Stanford against North Carolina’s so- 
called Big Four of Duke, Wake Forest, 
N.C. State and University of North 
Carolina. 
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TOM SILER 


Knoxville News-Sentine! 


ROGER KAISER of Georgia Tech 
is the Southeastern Conference’s finest 
“outside” shooter since Jim Ashmore 
of Mississippi State. 

Ashmore’s greatest season was in 
1957 when he averaged better than 28 
points a game in 25 games. 


As I write this Kaiser has a 25-point 
average which includes the 38 points 
he scored on Kentucky in Lexington. 

Oddly, Ashmore never led the SEC 
in scoring. The tall boys always beat 
him out... fellows like Jerry Harper 
of Alabama or Denver Brackeen of 
Ole Miss or Joe Gibbon of Ole Miss. 

Ashmore has a quick jump shot. So 
has Roger Kaiser. Tom Chilton of East 
Tennessee State is probably as sharp 
as either of them. Terrific Tom, as they 
call him in the Ohio Valley Confer- 
ence, had a 30-point average through 
the first 10 games. 

Chilton, like Kaiser, needs only a 
split-second to fire for the two points. 
But Chilton is not as clever as Kaiser 
at head-feinting, breaking for the bas- 
ket and drawing fouls. Kaiser’s record 
shows that he makes nine out of 10 
free throws .. . and that’s not too bad, 
either. 


MISS. STATE opened up the bas- 
ketball season with a big shocker, that 
victory over Auburn at Auburn. 

Auburn had won 36 in a row at 
home. The Maroons got ahead and 
slowed down the action. They took 
just six shots in the second half and 
made all six! 

‘T'm not telling how I do it,” said 
Coach Babe McCarthy, “but I know 
how to stop that Auburn shuffle.” 

Well, he stopped it one night, any- 
way. 


MOST SEC folks seem to think that 
when Bernie Moore eventually steps 
down as commissioner that the job 
will go to Bernie Shively, the Ken- 
tucky athletic director. 


RECRUITING? Who got the cream 
of the crop? Does anyone know, or 
must we wait two or three years to get 
the answer? 


SOUTHEA 







Coaches at Kentucky thought the 
Wildcats did a superior job... “best 
in many years,” said one. LSU coaches 
said they aimed for 37 prep stars and 
signed all 37... if my arithmetic is 
correct that figures out to a pretty 
good job . .. as might be expected 
Florida came up with many good boys 
in that state, but Florida State plucked 
a few, too . . . Auburn, so the reports 
go, outrecruited Alabama in that state 
. . . Ole Miss was happy over the fact 
that no Mississippi prep stars “es- 
caped” to Georgia Tech most 
sought after star in Dixie probably was 
Bill Fletcher, Memphis South Side 
halfback, who was contacted by 38 
schools . . . At last report the schools 
he was considering was down to four 
— Tennessee, Mississippi, LSU and 
Georgia Tech . . . There seemed to be 
more good backfield prospects than 
line prospects this time. 


JOHNNY GRIFFITH hit the coach- 
ing jackpot at Georgia, succeeding 
Wally Butts who had had the football 
job since 1939. 

Wally was a virtual unknown when 
he succeeded Joel Hunt in 1939. Griffith, 
36, falls in the same category. He is 
best known as Georgia’s best recruiter 
in 1959 and 1960. 

Johnny played as a freshman at 
Georgia in 1946. In one offensive 
scrimmage Coach Butts was on the 
tower with his old friend, Frank 
Leahy, then coach at Notre Dame. The 
handoff was to a skinny halfback who 
hit the wrong hole, fumbled and fell 
down. 

“Get that bird-leg out of there,” 
yelled Butts. 

The “bird-leg” was Griffith, the 
grey-eyed student of football who was 
to take Butts place 15 years later. 

Griffith inherits a most difficult role. 
It is up to this personable young man 
to bring the dissident factions in Geor- 
gia football together and get Bulldogs 
followers to work as a unit in keeping 
Georgia among the strong teams in 
the SEC. 
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All of us in this area will miss Butts 


.on the coaching field. Wally was, and 


is, a master of the robust bon mot. Not 
long ago someone asked Wally about 
his 1960 game with Alabama. (Ala- 
bama won easily.) 


“You can’t beat Alabama unless you 
play boys that are immune to pain,” 
said Butts. 


THE NCAA decreed that Auburn 
would come off probation in April of 
this year rather than in September .. . 
the Plainsmen have been “in jail” a 
long time, first for recruiting viola- 
tions involving the Beaube twins, later 
another case involving Don Fueli, now 
a senior at Mississippi Southern .. . 
old pals in Dixie hailed the tapping of 
Murray Warmath of Minnesota as 
coach-of-the-year . . . Warmath played 
at Tennessee and was head coach at 
Mississippi State in 1952 and 1953... 
in the latter year the Maroons tied 
Ole Miss, 7-7, and almost won... 
Ray Graves of Florida got consider- 
able backing as coach-of-the-year, too 
. . . Georgia Tech lost its line coach, 
Marvin Bass, who became head coach 
at South Carolina . . . Andy Pilney of 
Tulane was talked for the athletic di- 
rectorship after Dick Baumbach quit, 
but school brass apparently frowned 
on the football coach holding down 
both jobs . . . John Bridgers of Baylor 
made a big hit with Gator Bowl of- 
ficials . . . Bridgers insists that college 
boys can win with passing ... He 
likes to throw 20 to 30 passes a game 
. .. John once assisted Bill White at 
Sewanee for five years and played on 
the same high school team (Ramsey 
of Birmingham) with Vaughn Mancha, 
now the Florida State athletic director. 
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BILL KERCH 


St. Lovis Globe-Democrat 





BOB BAUMAN — ATHLETIC TRAINER 


St. Louis University trainer Bob 
Bauman left the Billiken basketball 
team Feb. 8 to make his thirty-fourth 
spring-training trip south. Also mak- 
ing the trip to Homestead, Fla., early 
training camp for the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals of the National League, was Wal- 
ter G. Eberhardt, head of the Physical 
Education Department at St. Louis U. 
This is Eberhardt’s second year of 
conditioning the Red Bird team, which 
has its main spring camp at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

Both Bauman and Eberhardt are 
professors at the Mound City univer- 
sity, which was opened here 140 years 
ago. The youthful looking Bauman 
has been trainer of St. Louis U. teams 
since 1928 and Eberhardt has been 
the phys ed director there since 1931. 

Before joining the Cardinal organi- 
zation eight years ago, Bauman was a 
trainer for the old St. Louis Browns in 
the American League (the franchise 
was sold to Baltimore in 1953) for 16 
years and prior to that he was the 
trainer for the St. Paul Saints in the 
American Association for 10 years. 

Bauman, who has a degree in phys- 
ical medicine, is unique at the univer- 
sity in that he also coached the Billi- 
ken hockey and baseball teams and on 
occasion during Dukes Duford’s reign 
as coach of the Billiken basketball 
team has even masterminded the ca- 
gers to victory. 

Bob first became interested in the 
training profession when he was a 
youngster in St. Paul, Minn., where 
his brother Frank seryed in that ca- 
pacity with the Minneapolis Millers in 
the American Association. During his 
prep school days Bauman would go 
to the Millers’ park to help Frank, 
who has been head trainer for the 
San Francisco (New York) Giants 
since 1951. 

Bob played high school baseball in 
those days and had ambitions of be- 
coming a major leaguer. But he never 
weighed more than 112 pounds during 
his prep years and knew that his 
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chances of achieving pro status were 
almost impossible. So when he was 
offered the job as head trainer of the 
St. Paul Saints in 1927 he grabbed it. 
A year later, in 1928, Bauman went to 
work for the St. Louis University foot- 
ball team. 

In his first season at St. Louis he 
proved his worth when, without the 
aid of modern day physical therapy 
modalities, he mended some torn liga- 
ments in Joe Litzenich’s knee. Litzen- 
ich, who later played pro ball for the 
Chicago Bears in the National Foot- 
ball League and who was described 
by Red Grange as one of the greatest 
punters Red had ever seen, had in- 
jured his punting leg the previous 
season and had been told he’d never 
play football again. Small wonder 
Bauman was accepted with open arms 
by Coach Heartley (Hunk) Anderson 
and the Billiken players. 

While at St. Paul, Bauman had 
worked on such players as Jess Hill, 
Ben Chapman, Johnny Murphy, Vern 
Gomez, Wilcey (Cy) Moore, Dusty 
Cook and Billy Rogell. When the 
Browns asked Bob to work for them 
in 1938, he was quite happy to accept 
the job and he thus beat Frank by 
some 12 years. Frank had worked as 
trainer for Minneapolis for 30 years 
before moving up to the Giants. The 
two, incidentally, helped start two 
other St. Paul youngsters into the 
training profession. They are Chicago 
Cubs’ trainer Al Scheuneman, who 
started as clubhouse boy under Bob at 
St. Paul, and Tommy McKenna, one- 
time trainer for the New York Rang- 
ers. Also both Bob and Frank were 
involved in an unusual happening in 
1952 when they served as trainers of 
the American and National League 
teams, respectively, in the All-Star 
game. 

Shortly after he began working at 
St. Louis University, Bauman decided 
it was just as important to know the 
theory of training techniques as well 
as the practical side, so during his 


spare hours he attended the university’ 


as a part-time student. It took him 12 
years to attain his goal — a bachelor 
of science degree in physical medicine 
— but, says Bob, it was more than 
worth all the extra sweat. 

“My work at the school has taught 
me the importance of keeping up with 
modern equipment,’ Bauman points 
out. He was one of the first to use the 
ultra sonic application on various ath- 
letic injuries. Bob has worked on 
several thousand such _ treatments, 
which heal through the use of sound 
waves. He also has written articles 
on that type of treatment for the Na- 
tional Trainers Association, which he 
helped organize and of which he has 
been a member for more than a quar- 
ter century. 

Bauman first used the ultra sonic 
treatment on Stan Musial of the Cardi- 
nals in 1954 and thus helped The Man 
keep his unbroken game streak going 
by being able to play without too 
much discomfort to a leg injury. 

His experiences in the major leagues 
are many. One comical incident, which 
occurred at the Brown training camp 
in Miami, Fla., in 1947 went like this: 

A rookie pitcher came up to Bob 
and said, “Say Bauman, can I have 
my leg rubbed?” Bo, of course, replied 
in the affirmative and a short time 
later was shocked when the rookie 
hopped into the training room carry- 
ing his wooden leg. 

Being with the 1944 pennant win- 
ning Browns aleng with being named 
in 1951 as trainer by Casey Stengel 
are two of the highlights of his career. 
Oddly enough, during spring training 
in 1944, Bauman pointed out to play- 
ers Denny Galehouse, George Mc- 
Quinn, Nelson Potter and Jack Kramer 
that the Browns and New York Yan- 
kees were meeting in the last four 
games of the season. 

They all laughed when the ever en- 
thusiastic Bauman said: “Wouldn’t it 
be wonderful if we could win all four 
of those games and bag the pennant?” 
They did just that to nose out Detroit. 

“One of my greatest thrills came 
from watching Easy Ed Macauley 
grow from a gangling, awkward boy 
during his freshman year with the 
Billiken basketball team into a grace- 
ful, almost bullet-type ball handler 
and All-America,’ Bauman remarked. 
“Since then Macauley reached greater 
fame in the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation with the Boston Celtics and 
the St. Louis Hawks, whom he coached 
for two seasons, before entering anoth- 
er business. Mac is one of the finest 
people I’ve ever known, both on and 
off a basketball court.” 

That’s about the way every athlete 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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BERT BERTINE 


Champaign-Urbana Courier 


O THE surprise of no one, Fred 

Taylor, Jerry Lucas and Associ- 
ates, otherwise known as the Ohio 
State basketball team, got away to a 
roaring start in defense of its Big Ten 
title in January. 

If anything, the Buckeyes appeared 
stronger than a year ago when they 
had a 13-1 conference record, 25-3 sea- 
son mark and ended up with Big Ten 
and NCAA championships. Chiefly 
this is so because of better defensive 
work, a result of experience. 

In 1960 the Bucks, with three sopho- 
mores in their lineup, overpowered 
opponents with the nation’s top of- 
fense. This year Taylor still has a 
strong attack, but has added strong 
defense as well. 

After two weeks of Big Ten play 
the still-unbeaten Buckeyes paced the 
circuit in offense (85-point average), 
defense (55-point average), shooting 
with a dazzling .500 team percentage 
and free throwing with an equally 
dazzling .826. The only department 
missing was rebounding which Indiana 
topped, but board figures rarely are 
reliable. 

While Ohio State’s progress occa- 
sioned no surprise, that of Iowa’s 
Hawkeyes did. Sharm Scheuerman, at 
26 the Big Ten’s youngest coach of a 
major sport, guided the Hawks to a 
4-0 mark in Big Ten action and 12-1 
for the season. 

The 12-1 record matched the best 
start ever made in history by an Iowa 
basketball team. 

Scheuerman has remained calm in 
the face of rising fever in the land of 
tall corn. Some wild-eyed Hawk fans 
began talking in January about the 
Feb. 18 “showdown” at Iowa City 
when Iowa and Ohio State meet for 
the only time. 

Sharm merely smiles and tells re- 
porters, “Look, all we’re trying to do 
is win the amateur division of the 
Pro-Am.” His golf-term reference is 
that Ohio State is in a class by itself. 
The great majority of Big Ten follow- 
ers agree. 


MID-WEST 





Indiana, following its dismal show- 
ing in the-Los Angeles Classic won by 
Iowa, appeared to be coming to life 
again when the Big Ten bell rang. 
This is an old habit of Branch Mc- 
Cracken’s teams, so the Hoosiers were 
not discounted by their L.A. failures. 


A three-team race appears to be the 
1961 picture — until such a time, at 


least, that Ohio State outstrips its 
challengers. 
Meanwhile, Midwest independents 


are making strong showings. DePaul 
of Chicago, coached by the wily Ray 
Meyer, won its first 11 before going 
into the lion’s den which is the Notre 
Dame fieldhouse. 


Johnny Jordan’s Irish suffered road 
miseries early in the schedule, drop- 
ping five straight, but straightened 
out just before the new year and 
bumped nationally-ranked Detroit, St. 
Francis and DePaul. 


Eddie Hickey has another strong 
club at Marquette, and Detroit, despite 
a mid-season slump, is strong. It may 
be quite a task to decide the at-large 
entries for NCAA tournament play. 

aK * * 

Ohio University is following a tre- 
mendous football season which 
brought the national small _ school 
championship with a fine basketball 
effort. The Bobcats knocked over 
Toledo in mid-January, checking that 
school’s winning streak at 10, and took 
over the Mid-American conference 
lead with 5-0. 

* * * 

Pro football, particularly the Na- 
tional Football League, again found 
the Big Ten a rich source of material. 
The NFL drafted 38 Big Ten players 
late in December. 

This was a higher total any other 
conference produced. The  South- 
eastern was next with 32, then came 
the Atlantic Coast with 17, the South- 
western with 16 and the Big Five on 
the Pacific Coast with 14. 

High-ranking schools in the pro 
draft were Pittsburgh with eight, and 
Illinois, Northwestern, Syracuse and 
Mississippi, all with seven. 
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Big Ten gridders who went fast in 
the draft were tackle Joe Rutgens and 
fullback Bill Brown, Illinois; end El 
Kimbrough, Northwestern; quarter- 
back Tom Matte, Ohio State; guard 
Tom Brown, Minnesota; halfback Herb 
Adderly, Michigan State; quarterback 
Ron Miller, Wisconsin; and guard 
Mark Manders, Iowa. 





POP WARNER 
(Continued from Page 25) 


long to be remembered for the con- 
testants. 

In ten years the Pop Warner pro- 
gram has made Lyndhurst, New Jer- 
sey a better community to live in. Not 
because the knowledge gained by the 
boys have helped them immensely 
when going out for high school sports 
but because of the friendliness which 
have brought social and cultural gains. 

Lyndhurst today has the greatest 
majority of its volunteer workers still 
with them who started back late in 
1949. The entire program is run on a 
volunteer basis. Its greatest recom- 
mendation to offer is to stick to the 
rules. Be it football, be sure it’s guid- 
ed by the Pop Warner Conference 
and so on down the line. 





a 8 - 


WHOLESALE 
CATALOG 


Write today for our 36-page two-color 
catalog. It contains hundreds of 
school items at amazing wholesale 
prices —all shown with pictures. 





Some of the items: 


Stop watches $ 5.99 
Scoreboards 7.95 
Trophy cups 45 
Softballs 65 
Backboards & goals 12.50 
Tumbling mats 19.95 
Golf balls 39 
Weight jackets 9.95 
Starting guns 5.50 
Team parkas 2.95 
Sideline markers 29.95 
Barbells 16.50 
Baseball bases 2.49 
Uniform hangers 95 
Sports films 22.50 


Send for your catalog today to: 


Don Canham’s 


“Wolverine Sports Supply” 
303% South Main Street 
ANN ARBOR 10, MICHIGAN 
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EARLE J. ““GOLDIE’ HOLMES 


Great gigantic deeds are done by men of 
steel 

Others are planned by Men of Action 
and Weal 


Look through the years of service 
Designed by Earle J. Holmes, as 
Inspired by the NJCAA 
Ever-useful, productive today. 


—Hobart Bolerjack 
Secretary, NJCAA 


“You can’t keep a good man down.” 
This age-old cliche applies to Earle J. 
(“Goldie”) Holmes, veteran Compton 
College director of athletics, perhaps 
better than to anyone else. 

To see the little man with brief case 
and crutches struggling to athletic 
events all over the nation brings sad- 
ness to many of his old acquaintances. 
They remember the Goldie Holmes of 
just a decade ago racing up and down 
the vast floor of Los Angeles’ Memori- 
al Coliseum officiating National Foot- 
ball League games. And many remem- 
ber his spirited touchdowns jaunts in 
the late 1920’s and early 1930’s when 
he wore the Silver and Blue of the 
University of Nevada. 

The energetic Tartar head man has 
been shackled by one of the most crip- 
pling diseases of all, arthritis. 

It is hard to understand how he con- 
tinues his whirlwind pace in keeping 
Compton athletic teams ranked high 
among the nation’s finest. While 
stronger men would have thrown in 
the towel and retired long ago under 
similar circumstances, Holmes operates 
at the same old speed, whether he be 
flat on his back at St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital in Los Angeles or behind his 
busy desk on the Compton campus. 

The best answer to what makes 
Goldie go is that he was blessed with 
a spirit and competitive fire that few 
others have known or could maintain. 
This fact has certainly been reflected 
in the performances of Compton Col- 
lege athletic teams over the past 25 
years. 
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GIB LANDELL 


Holmes and his coaching staffs have 
built Compton into the undisputed 
“king of junior college athletics.” The 
Tartars have won more championships 
— league, southern California, state, 
and national — than any other junior 
college in the United States. 

Although Compton has built its rep- 
utation mainly in football and track, it 
would still rank at the top of the jun- 
ior college sports ladder if one only 
considered its championships won in 
the less publicized fields such as base- 
ball, basketball, swimming, boxing, 
golf, and tennis. 

Compton, located in the center of 
sports-minded Los Angeles County, has 
been hit hard by athletic restrictions 
enforced by the California State Jun- 
ior College Athletic Committee. Conse- 
quently, Holmes was forced to an- 
nounce an “ivy league” policy in 1958. 

But, the Tartars remain plenty rug- 
ged on the athletic field although they 
may not be the all-conquering jugger- 
naut of the past. 

The new policy does not apply to 
the national scheduling Holmes initi- 
ated at Compton. The Tartar squads 
continue to hold their title as “the 
most traveled junior college in the na- 
tion.” 

“We attempt to give each team at 
least one long trip in its respective 
sport,” Holmes says. 

Athletics have been Goldie Holmes’ 
first and only love throughout his col- 
orful life. 

Born in Kansas City, Missouri, 
March 10, 1907, he attended elemen- 
tary school in Wichita, Kansas. 

His parents moved to Brighton, Col- 
orado where Holmes began his high 
school athletic career under Frank 
“Pop” Powars. 

Powars is on Holmes’ staff at Comp- 
ton now. At present he is athletic 
trainer and the oldest member of the 
athletic department, having coached 
nearly every sport on the campus. 

During his junior year in high 





Earl J. Holmes 


school, Holmes and his family moved 
to southern California and settled in 
Compton, then a small farming com- 


munity situated half-way between 
downtown Los Angeles and Long 
Beach. 


While at Compton High School, 
Holmes participated in all the major 
sports, but his first love was football. 
He distinguished himself as a two-time 
all-southern California quarterback. 

He duplicated this distinction after 
moving on to Compton junior college 
where he was a member of the first 
class to enter the doors of the school 
in 1927. 

From the “southland,” he matricu- 
lated northward to Reno and the Uni- 
versity of Nevada. 

As Wolf Pack quarterback on the 
1929 football team he was an “all- 
coast” performer. Although small for 
a college gridder at five feet, eight 
inches and 150 pounds, Holmes made 
up for lack of size with guts, speed, 
and determination. 

At Nevada, he majored in journal- 
ism, working on the side as the United 
Press Reno correspondent and broad- 
casting university basketball games. 

Following graduation from Nevada 
in 1932, Holmes began his career as 
teacher, coach, and administrator, at 
Wells (Nevada) high school. 

Goldie spent two years at Wells. 
While there he married the former 
Mary Baird, of Ely, Nevada, who was 
also an instructor at Wells and a Ne- 
vada graduate. 

The Holmes have two daughters and 
the entire family has a distinct Ne- 
vada flavor. 

The oldest, Sally, graduated from 
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the U of N in 1959. She is now on the 
physical education staff at Berkeley, 
California, High School. Shirley is a 
sophomore on the Reno campus, ma- 
joring in physical education. Both girls 
share their father’s intense interest in 
athletics. Shirley arrived for the fall 
semester directly from Rome after see- 
ing the Olympic Games. 

Shirley was selected Co-Ed of the 
month in Coach and Athlete Magazine 
in September. Sally gained the honor 
two years before. 

Both girls, like their mother, are 
members of Delta Delta Delta. 

Goldie’s Greek affiliation is Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon. 

Mary Holmes has been active in the 
Compton school system since she and 
Goldie moved to Compton in 1934. She 
is now teaching at Dominguez High 
School, Compton’s newest secondary 
school. 

Upon returning to Compton, Goldie 
went to work as a coach and teacher 
in the athletic-minded community. 
During summer vacations he did grad- 
uate work at Texas Tech, Wisconsin, 
USC, Morningside, and Columbia. He 
received his Masters Degree from 
Southern California in 1937. 

His first job on the Compton College 
staff was Director of Student Activi- 
ties. That was in 1936, the same year 
Compton came into the international 
sports spot-light for the first time. Cor- 
nelius Johnson brought home to the 
Tartar campus its first Olympic gold 
medal when he won the high jump at 
the Berlin Olympiad. 

Exactly twenty years later Holmes 
was in the athletic department driver’s 
seat when Charlie Dumas brought that 
same Olympic gold medal back to Tar- 
tarville from the Melbourne games. 


A few months before, Dumas, wear- 
ing the Compton colors at the Ameri- 
can Olympic trials in Los Angeles, had 
become the first man in the history of 
amateur athletics to clear the magic 
barrier of seven feet. 


Many track experts rate the Dumas- 
led Compton team of 1956 as the great- 
est junior college congregation ever as- 
sembled. 


Many international stars have been 
developed on the Tartar campus since 
Holmes took over as athletic director 
in 1940. George Brown and Sim Inness, 
were Olympic greats in the broad jump 
and discus. Inness was the first man in 
history to spin the discus over 190 
feet. Jerome Walters, probably the 
greatest Negro distance runner of all 
time, raced in the 1956 Olympic 1500 
meter run. Willie Atterberry, another 
member of the 1956 Tartar track team, 
holds the world record for the 600 
yard run. 


The Compton Invitational Track 


Meet, an annual affair in early June,’ 


has become recognized as the finest 
track meet in the world outside of the 
Olympic Games. Track greats from all 
over the world find this meet a “world- 
record paradise.” 

“Compton really came into national 
prominence, sports-wise, following 
World War II,” Holmes explains. 

In 1945, the first National Junior 
College Athletic Association basketball 
tournament was held at Compton’s 
Decker Gymnasium. Holmes was the 
founder of this tournament and has 
been the most active member of the 
NJCAA since its birth. 

He has.been acclaimed the nation 
over for his work on the junior college 
athletic front, but his efforts in form- 
ing the NJCAA have been unparal- 
leled. 

No person was hit harder than 
Holmes when the California junior col- 
leges voted it illegal a few years ago 
to compete in the NJCAA. 

Goldie is justly proud of his coach- 
ing staff and the reputation it has 
brought to Compton athletics. “Beat 
Compton and your season is a suc- 
cess,” has become the cry of junior 
colleges from coast to coast. 

The Tartars have been in more foot- 


(Continued on Page 40) 


WEIGHT RACK @ 


FIELD HOCKEY- 
BATTING CAGE 
$69 


Free Brochure 
PORTA SPORT 


Box 453, Hicksville, N. Y. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: All items portable in cor or bus 
All goals and cages assemble in 60 seconds 














EIGHTEENTH 


Baylor Summer 






111 CHEROKEE TRAIL 


FOR BOYS AGES 8-15 


Under Direction of Christian Leaders of Character 
And Using Full Facilities of Million Dollar 
Campus of Baylor School 


All Sports — Horseback Riding — Archery and 
Marksmanship — All Crafts — Special 
Weekend Trip to Smoky Mountains 


TOTAL COST $295.00 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


BAYLOR SUMMER CAMPS 


Operated by coaches and teachers of Baylor School for Boys 


JUNE 18TH 
THRU JULY 28TH 


CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 
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WRESTLING CHAMPIONSHIPS 
AT FARMINGDALE, NEW YORK 
he 2nd Annual National Junior Col- 
lege Athletic Association In- 
vitational Wrestling Championship 
will be held at Farmingdale, Long Is- 
land, New York on March 3-4, 1961. 

The State University — Agricultur- 
al and Technical Institute, better 
known to the juco sports world as the 
Long Island Aggies, will sponsor the 
championships in conjunction with the 
Farmingdale Chapter of the Kiwanis. 

Lamar Junior College of Lamar, 
Colorado, defending champion, has 
been installed as the heavy favorite 
to walk away with the honors this 
year. 

Twelve teams from various sections 
of the country will vie for top honors. 
Robert Hartman, varsity wrestling 
coach at the Aggies, is chairman of 
this affair. 


NJCAA ALL-AMERICAN 
FOOTBALL SQUAD 

The 1960 twenty-two man All-Amer- 
ican Junior College lst Team Football 
Squad was released by the NJCAA 
Service Bureau at Dodge City, Kan- 
sas. Named to the squad were: 

Ends — Jim Bednar, Thorton JC, 
Harvey, Illinois; Tony Brocato, Cam- 
eron State, Lawton, Oklahoma; Don 
Pitman, Northeastern AM, Miami, Ok- 
lahoma; Dave Wilcox, Boise JC, Boise, 
Idaho. 

Tackles — Don Cohn, Grand Rapids 
JC, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Dave 
Costa, Northeastern JC, Sterling, Col- 
orado; Owen Dejanovich, Thorton JC, 
Harvey, Illinois; Joe Knigh, Hender- 
son County JC, Athens, Texas. 

Guards — Gayle Laudenslager, Boise 
JC, Boise, Idaho; Russell Nunn, Fair- 
bury JC, Fairbury, Nebraska; John 
Prence, Dean JC, Franklin, Mass.; 
Larry Tubaugh, Pueblo JC, Pueblo, 
Colorado. 

Centers — Mike Cope, Tyler JC, 
Tyler, Texas; Tom Gardner, Parsons 
JC, Parsons, Kansas. 

Quarter Backs — Byron Beaver, 
Cameron State, Lawton, Oklahoma; 
Fred Challa, Grand Rapids JC, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Half Backs — John Gacek, Garden 
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City JC, Garden City, Kansas; Gene 
Jeffre, San Angelo JC, San Angelo, 
Texas; Terry Postell, Lees-McRae JC, 


Banner Elk, N. Carolina; Charlie 
Walker, Marion Institute, Marion, Ala- 
bama. 

Fullbacks — Raymond Gibson, Wes- 
ley JC, Dover, Delaware; Dick Mar- 
tillo, Coffeyville College, Coffeyville, 
Kansas. 





JUCO JOTS 


Frank Szymanski, one time ace ath- 
lete at Baltimore Junior College, has 
been named head cage coach of his 
alma mater. . . Duanne Skinner has 
resigned from all coaching duties at 
Fort Lewis A & M College, Durano, 
Colorado . . . Santa Ana copped the 
sixth Annual Bakersfield Invitational 
Basketball Tournament. H. N. 
(Rusty) Russell, one of the great 
names in college football coaching 
ranks, stepped down as gridiron men- 
tor at Victoria College after forty 
years in the pigskin sport. Russell 
was former head coach at Southern 
Methodist University. . . Max Bum- 
gardner, head football coach at San 
Angelo JC, has been named to a per- 
manent position on the junior college 
rules advisory committee of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association. . . 
George Schutte, head football coach 
at San Diego JC, will not return to 
grid duties next fall, it has been an- 
nounced by Merrill Douglas, director 
of athletics. . . Mel Carpenter is the 
new cage coach at Central Florida JC, 
moving over from Perkinston JC in 
Mississippi. .. San Angelo JC of Texas 
won the First Annual Odessa Junior 
College Basketball Tournament, edg- 
ing Howard County JC in the last two 
seconds. . . Dutchess Community Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, New York, has 
adopted the nickname of “Blue Fal- 
cons.” . . . Broome Tech won its own 
Second Annual Broome Tech Xmas 
Classic, easily whipping Joliet JC of 
Joliet, Illinois, in the championship 
final. . . Westchester Community Col- 
lege of White Plains, New York, won 
the First Annual Suffern Holidai Fes- 
tival, romping over Dutchess Com- 
munity College in the final to wrap 


up the title. . . Willie Brown, former 
New York City high school whiz, was 
elected captain of the Canton Tech 
“Northmen.” . . . Broome Tech snapped 
Alfred Techs thirty eight game home 
court win streak in an Empire State 
JC Conference game. . . J. Paul Shel- 
den, doing an outstanding job as the 
new Service Bureau Director of the 
NJCAA. ... Plans are now underway 
to televise the finals of the Eastern 
States Junior College (region XV) 
Basketball Tournament at Bingham- 
ton, New York the first week of 
March. The complete tournament also 
will be carried by a number of radio 
stations. . . John Wojcik, Erie Techs 
cage captain, is the lone wearer of 
contact lens in the Empire State JC 
Conference. . . Clarence Pelkie, athletic 
director at Mitchell College, is hand- 
ling the publicity for the New Eng- 
land Small College Basketball Con- 
ference. John Swart and Larry 
Washington, former standouts for Lin- 
coln College, are holding down start- 
ing positions for the Illinois State Nor- 
mal University cage five this season. . . 
Jim Harley, former Brewton Parker 
College basketball coach, is now guid- 
ing the fortunes of Dade County JC, 
Miami, Florida. . . Gulf Coast CC of 
Panama City, Florida adding a pro- 
gram of intercollegiate athletics under 
the leadership of Jim Clark. . . Rex 
Grady, a former Southwest Baptist 
College graduate, is now head cage 
mentor at that college. 





MISSOURI VALLEY 
(Continued from Page 34) 


feels about Bauman. He’s been hon- 
ored by the Billiken cagers, whom he 
claims have the “best feet in America,” 
by professional baseball players and 
by the fans. 

In so far as present day and old 
time players are concerned, Bauman 
says that the individuals haven't 
changed, only the times. For the “only 
really top players are the ones that 
work the hardest at their jobs and 
the ones that don’t have it are those 
that try to get by with as little work 
as possible.” 

Diet and feet are the big topics in 
Bauman’s life and he will go into an 
oration at any time on the achieve- 
ment of success in sports through the 
correct function of food and foot care. 
One of his favorite phrases to Billiken 
players, after each workout, is: “Have 
you had your vitamins?” Because a 
sick athlete is a useless one. 

How about trainers, do they ever 
become ill? Bauman answers that with 
a chuckle, “Who ever heard of a sick 
trainer?” 
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a MID-POINT leadership is signifi- 
cant in your estimation, then it will 
be the Denver D-C Truckers and the 
Cleveland Pipers in the championship 
playoff for the National Industrial 
Basketball League (NIBL) title come 
March 19 in Denver, Colo. 

As an attractive prelude to the 
week-long National AAU Men’s Bas- 
ketball Championships, the NIBL Play- 
offs will pit first place teams in East- 
ern and Western Divisions for the 
championship and second place teams 
for third place categorization as part 
of an attractive Sunday afternoon 
doubleheader in the 11,000-capacity 
Denver Coliseum. 

Through games of January 20, the 
D-C Truckers hold a 2%4-game lead in 
the league’s Western Division, while 
the high-scoring Cleveland Pipers of 
Coach Johnny McLendon are in al- 
most a run-away position with a 4%- 
game bulge (13-2). 

* * * 

If you are entertaining any thoughts 
about locating a sponsor and fielding 
a team in the NIBL for the 1961-62 
season, you had best get the organi- 
zation ball rolling. 

Executive Director Warren Womble 
of Peoria, Ill., has scheduled a league 
meeting for February 9 in Las Vegas, 
Nev., to determine current sponsor in- 
tent for next year. With present team 
commitments ascertained by early 
February, the NIBL director can de- 
vote full time to the nailing down of 
new sponsors by National AAU Tour- 
nament time in late March. 

The league is scheduled to con- 
sider new sponsors on Thursday and 
Friday, March 23 and 24, in Denver. 

“We are hopeful of an eight-team 
operation for 1961-62,” stated the 
NIBL’s Womble. “Sponsor representa- 
tives have been busy over the course 
of the winter to attract industrial or 
community teams into the league. We 
offer an open hand.” 

Readers of COACH And ATHLETE 
who are interested in learning more 
about the NIBL and the relatively in- 
expensive costs to operate in the cir- 
cuit are urged to write or telephone 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 


BASKETBALL LEAGUE 


By JIM BANKS 


Womble in Peoria, Ill. He is activities 
manager for Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
* * co 
Four NIBL teams are included in 
the field of eight clubs scheduled to 
compete for honors in the 1961 Star- 
dust Invitation Basketball Tourna- 
ment at Las Vegas, Nev., February 

9-10-11. 

Sponsored by the Stardust Hotel, 
with proceeds going to the Stardust 
Hotel Charity Foundation, the tourna- 
ment is to be played in the 9,000- 
capacity Las Vegas Convention Center. 

Representing the NIBL will be the 
Denver D-C Truckers, defending Star- 
dust champions, Akron (O.) Good- 
years, Seattle (Wash.) Buchan Bakers 
and the Bartlesville (Okla.) Phillips 
66ers, defending NIBL champions. 

Other Stardust entries include Kir- 
by’s Shoes of Los Angeles, Ventura 
(Calif.) Mirror Glaze, Lethbridge 
(Canada) Broders and the United 
States Army All-Stars. 

Bruce Trent is tournament director. 

* Es * 

At Seattle, Wash., on January 18, 
the Denver D-C Truckers put on a 
shooting exhibition which will long be 
remembered by fans in the Pacific 
Northwest. In defeating the Seattle 
Buchan Bakers, the Truckers hit on 59 
of 98 attempts from the field, a siz- 
zling 60.2 shooting percentage. Denver 
scored on 17 of 20 attempts from the 


field during the third quarter to turn 
a close game into a comparative route, 
winning 133-111. 

Seattle wasn’t exactly cold either, 
scoring on 42 of 95 attempts from the 
field. 


On an individual basis, Seattle’s 
Bennie Coffman, 6-2 rookie guard 
from Kentucky, has been a sensation 
of late. In his last five games, the War- 
saw, Ky., sharpshooter hit on 47 of 74 
attempts from the field, an awesome 
63.5 percentage. He was also 32 for 34 
from the line in totalling 126 points 
over the five-game span, a 25.2 aver- 
age. 

* co a 

There are few indications of “sopho- 
more slump” in NIBL play this winter. 
Conversely, all signs indicate an ex- 
tremely healthy situation for second 
year players in the coast-to-coast ama- 
teur basketball league. 

“Sophomore slump” or, translated, 
the tendency for a player to follow an 
impressive first season of play with a 
so-so second-year performance, hasn’t 
been an NIBL irritant to date. 


Consider, for example Jack Adams 
(6-4, f, E. Ky.) and Roger Taylor 
(6-0, g, Ill.) of the Cleveland Pipers. 
Both players are averaging better 
than 18 points a game, despite this 
being a break-in season under Coach 
Johnny McLendon. Adams averaged 


(Continued on Page 40) 








He reveals all Tournament Play Tips. 


—MAN-FOR-MAN OFFENSE 
—ALL PRESSING DEFENSE ATTACKS 





“TIPS TO TITLES” 


WRITTEN BY THE COACH WHOSE TEAMS WON FOUR 
CONSECUTIVE KANSAS STATE CHAMPIONSHIPS 


—TECHNIQUES & DEVICES USED BEFORE, DURING, & AFTER SEASONAL PLAY 


Completely illustrated and diagramed in a copyrighted printed booklet. Edition limited. Get your 
copy of “Tips to Titles” today! Send $2.75 check or money order to: 


WALTER SHUBLOM, Basketball Coach 
Wyandotte High School, 2632 Armstrong Ave., Kansas City 2, Kan. 


—ZONE OFFENSE 
—OUT-OF-BOUNDS PLAYS 
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NIBL — (Continued) 


19.1 points a game at Peoria last year, 
while Taylor, with a 21.1 average, 
earned NIBL All-Star honors at San 
Francisco. 

Taylor is teaming with John Barn- 
hill (6-0, g, Tenn. A&I), another soph- 
omore having a satisfactory year. A 
steady playmaker, Barnhill has tallied 
from an Ali-Star gaining 21.2 average 
to a current 12.6 per-game rate. Ask 
Johnny McLendon why and he'll tell 
you that Barnhill is all the more valu- 
able to him this winter. He’s getting 
the ball into the talented Piper for- 
wards more and is being considerably 
more selective in his shooting (he’s 
hitting on a cool 49.6 per cent of his 
shots to date). 

Johnny Cox, formerly of Cleveland, 
is being no less effective for the Akron 
Goodyears. NIBL Rookie-of-the-Year 
last winter, Cox stands fourth in NIBL 
scoring with a 21.6 mark and, in a 
fresh show of strength, is running 
third in rebounding with a 14.2 aver- 
age. 

At Bartlesville, Tom Robitaille (6-8, 
f, Rice) is doing an impressive job of 
plugging a serious Phillips weakness 
at center this winter. Slated for a sec- 
ond year at forward, the former Rice 
star was rushed into the center post 
by Coach Bud Browning when it be- 
came evident that 6-10 rookie Jim 
Hagan, Tennessee Tech All-Ameri- 
can, would require more time for 
NIBL adjustment. 

Robitaille is averaging 14 points a 
game and taking 9-7 rebounds a game. 
His improving play, plus the arrival 
of Sophomore Jerry Shipp (6-5, f, SE 
Okla. State) as an NIBL star, signals 
a January-February surge for the 
slow-starting 66ers. Shipp is averag- 
ing in excess of 19 points a game. 

At Seattle, Coach Gene Johnson 
will tell you that a person can look a 
long time before finding anyone better 
than his sophs from Loyola of New Or- 
leans — Bob McLaughlin and Pete 
Gaudin. McLaughlin is 14.6 and Gau- 
din 13.1 on the season. 

At New York, Coach Hank Rosen- 
stein has a steady trio of sophs in 
Jimmy Daniels, Frank Keitt and Ed 
Willis in the backcourt, but then 
strength doesn’t end with these three 
players. Paul Neumann (6-2, Stan- 
ford), who averaged 17.1 points a 
game at San Francisco, last year, has 
joined the team, as has Rudy Davalos 
(5-11, g, SW Texas St.) a highly-re- 
garded rookie. 

Playing an increasingly effective 
role as a frontline reserve and fre- 
quent starter for the Tuck Tapers is 
Forward Jon Cincebox, a 6-7 second- 
year man from Syracuse University. 

Any off-pace performances _ this 
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year? Not really. Bill Reigel (6-5, f, 
McNeese State) of the Akron Good- 
years is down to 12.2 from a 20.2 scor- 
ing average last year, but he’s sharing 
the scoring load more this year and, 
besides, his shooting percentage is up. 

Ron Hamilton (6-0, g, Tenn. A&I) 
and Gene Tormohlen (6-9, c, Tenn.) 
were starters at Cleveland last year, 
but this suggests good bench strength 
for the Pipers. 

After all, who can break into John- 
ny McLendon’s starting five of Dan 
Swartz, NIBL MVP last year, the ga- 
zelle-like Ben Warley (6-7, c, Tenn. 
A&I), Adams, Taylor and Barnhill? 
This club rules the NIBL’s Eastern 
Division by four games — not bad for 
another NIBL sophomore — the excit- 
ing Cleveland Pipers. 





GOLDIE HOLMES 
(Continued from Page 37) 


ball bowl games (nine) than any other 
jaycee. Of those, they have lost only 
one and that was during one of five 
Compton trips to the greatest of them 
all, the Junior Rose Bowl. Some of the 
better players who have worn the Tar- 
tar jersey are: Joe Perry, Charlie Ane, 
Hugh McElhenny, Duke Snider, Sim 
Inness, George Brown, Charlie Dumas, 
Spider Webb and Dickie Howard. 

Goldie’s junior college interest and 
knowledge is not limited to sports 
along. A strong advocate for a Reserve 
Officer Training program on the jun- 
ior college level, he was invited to 
Washington, D. C. in 1953 by congres- 
sional leaders to discuss the possibility 
of securing ROTC units for the two- 
year schools. Holmes attended and 
presented the “juco” picture; five and 
one-half years later, eight junior col- 
leges offered the Air Force ROTC pro- 
gram for the first time. If it proves 
satisfactory, it will be expanded to in- 
clude other two-year colleges. Fitting- 
ly, Compton was one of the eight se- 
lected. Holmes is the only junior col- 
lege athletic director listed in “Who’s 
Who in American Education.” 

In 1958 Holmes and Oliver E. Byrd, 


chairman of the Stanford University . 


Health Department became the first 
two men to be named to the NJCAA’s 
“Juco Hall of Fame.” 

Holmes has said that Compton ath- 
letics really began to “boom” follow- 
ing World War II. Compton has come 
a long way since those early days after 
the war, and it will go much further. 
And the man who brought them ali 
this way — well, the Compton fight 
song goes “When the Tartars go 
marching in,” to the tune of “When 
the Saints Go Marching In.” Goldie 
Holmes may not be able to keep up 
the tempo with the Compton song lead- 
ers, but he’ll “be in that number, when 
the Tartars go marching in.” 

While on a 1959 visit to Reno to see 
his two alma maters meet in baseball, 
Holmes was asked at his team head- 
quarters at the Mapes Hotel which 
sport was his favorite. “Right now it’s 
baseball,” Goldie replied, “but next 
week it will be track.” 

That is the spirit of Earle J. “Goldie” 
Holmes, director of athletics at Comp- 
ton College. 








BOUND EDITIONS 
COACH & ATHLETE 


An ideal way to preserve for ready ref- 
erence the technical articles, summaries and 
records of the past year. Beautifully bound. 
A nice addition to any library. 


$5.00 each, Postpaid 


The following volumes available: 
Vols. 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21 and 22. 


Volumes 7, 8, 9 and 10 available 
at only $3.00 each 


Order from: 


COACH & ATHLETE 


1905 Piedmont Rd., N. E. 
ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA 




















Subscribe to- COACH & ATHLETE 


The magazine for coaches, trainers, officials and fans. 
Published monthly, except July, featuring technical articles for coaches and trainers and 


feature material for sport fans. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
1 yr. subscription 
2 yr. subscription 
3 yr. subscription 
SPECIAL CLUB RATES to bona fide members of Associati 


$3.00 
$5.00 
$6.00 


of Coaches, Trainers or Officials: 





Club Subscriptions must come through Secretary of Association. 


COACH & 


310 Buckhead Ave., N. E. 
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Atlanta 5, Georgia 
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CALIHAN AND 
DeBUSSCHERE 


(Continued from Page 22) 


player in Detroit’s C.Y.O until just 
six years ago. 

A Chicago area all-City star while 
a student at St. George High School 
in Evanston, Ill., Calihan was named 
to the National Catholic High School 
Tournament team in his senior year. 
He also won high school letters in 
track and football. 

In addition to basketball, Calihan 
has coached baseball and golf during 
interim periods at Detroit and was 
fencing moderator for six years. 

Named to the Michigan Sports Hall 
of Fame in 1959, his 12-year basket- 
ball coaching record is 166 wins 
against 145 defeats. Prior to 1959-60 
when the Titans were 20-7, his best 
year was 1950 when Detroit was 20-6. 
He has coached winning teams eight 
times. 

In addition to his Director of Basket- 
ball duties, Calihan finds time to con- 
tinue work on his master’s degree at 
Wayne State and expects to receive 
his M.A. in physical education in June 
of this year. 


DISTANCE RUNNING 
(Continued from Page 15) 


to 4.25. Complete rest on Fridays is 
suggested once your season is under- 
way. I strongly recommend substi- 
tuting 100 and 220 yd. sprints at full 
speed somewhere in your’ weekly 
workouts. Also a light weight program 
after practice four days a week. 

Try to keep the team and its success 
in the hands of the boys, and you will 
have done a splendid job whether win- 
ning or losing. 








THIS IS LEGAL! — IS YOURS? 





Do you know where a player should stand for a 
legal serve? Do you know whether your players 
are using a legal bat? How much do you really 
know about one of the greatest carry-over 
sports bred in the halls of Public Recreation? 
Be in the know! Send for “Table Tennis for 
You”— 106. 


United States Table Tennis Association 
1031 Jackson St. St. Charles, Missouri 














being the ORIGINAL 


NYLON STEEL TIPPED CLEAT... 





has the distinction of being used 


exclusively for ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT - 


by the leading Football Shoe . 


manufacturers for all or partial 


tet: (=) ae 
* RAWLINGS *x*MacGREGOR *x*WILSON 
*SPALDING *BROOKS *J. B. ATHLETIC 


Features of All Feather Tip Cleats 


WILL NOT BURR @ 


PREVENTS INJURY °@ 


ELIMINATES 


TORN EQUIPMENT @ ITS LIGHTNESS ENCOURAGES SPEED 


Tactic Up 





HUDSON, 
a 


N. S. G. A. SHOW 


Chicago, January 22-26 
Booth 314 Morrison Hotel 
Stop in and see us. 


FT-900 
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LIGHTNESS 
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NORM VAN BROCKLIN’S 
FOOTBALL BOOK 


Passing—Punting 
—Quarterbacking 


CO Norm Van Brocklin, sensational 
quarterback of the champion Phila- 
delphia Eagles, combines a wealth of 
gridiron lore with clear descriptions 
of how to throw pinpoint passes, how 
to punt, and what it takes to become 
a successful field general. Personal 
anecdotes enliven the text throughout. 
Over 50 plays and pass patterns are 
diagrammed and explained. a a 


THE PASSING GAME 


ps IN FOOTBALL 


O Jack C. Curtice, Head Football 
Coach of Stanford University, tells 
how any team can develop an ‘explo- 
sive’ aerial attack. Packed with the 
findings of hard-won experience, the 
book reveals his approach to funda- 
mentals, play patterns, and the strat- 
egy of the forward pass. Techniques 
for passers, receivers, every man on 
the field. 111 illustrations, play dia- 
grams. 1961 $3.50 





BASEBALL and SOFTBALL | 





(0 Baseball’s Unforgettable Games. 


Joe Reichler & Ben Olan ...... $5.50 
C0 How to Play Little League Baseball. 
Mickey McConnell ..........+. $4.00 
Baseball Play and Strategy. 
0 NE HUE hice ewe ccese etwas $6.00 
Oo a ee Rev. Ed. 
BTID Wine 0 ec 6 coaweewes $3.50 
Oo pein ee illustrated. 
Ne eee $2.95 
0 How to Pitch. Bob Feller ......... $2.95 
0 Baseball. Daniel E. Jessee ........ $2.95 


C0 Softball. 3rd Ed. Arthur T. Noren . .$3.50 


(0 Softball for Girls. 3rd Ed. 
A. WIGIR WANCHOT os civiccieccic ces $2.95 


(0 The Dictionary of Baseball with the 
Official Rules. Parke Cummings. $2.95 


| TRACK and FIELD | j 


0 Cross Country Techniques Illustrated. 
Don Canham $2.95 





Oo eiaim Track Athletics. 
Donn Kinzie 2... cccccccceees $4.50 


(0 Track and Field. Ray M. Conger ... .$2.95 

Send for descriptive literature on 

books in Physical Education , 
Sports and Recreation. 


( [an 5 this ad—check books you want. 
with remittance and your name 
and address.) CA-3 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 






15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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Scouting 
the Market... 


For Coaches, Trainers, Officials and Fans 
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New “GSC” official A.A.U. and Olympic Still Wooden Rings 
provide extended long life and new degree of safety. Twenty- 
layer lamination hardwood construction with alternating grain 
and phenolic binder provides flawless strength and sure-grip 
inner surface. Finish is wear and chemical protected. Perfect 
balance and 1.1 inch hold circumference. For additional infor- 
mation contact: Gymnastic Supply Company, 250 West Sixth 
Street, San Pedro, California. 





Two new athletic lockers have been added to the All American 
Locker Line manufactured by DeBourgh Manufacturing Company, 
Mi poli 7 Mi ta. 

One model, called the Sophomore Double Tier, has ten open- 
ings. Each opening is 12” wide x 16” deep x 36” high with 
an overall width of 60’. Each opening is complete with garment 
hooks. 

The other new model is a 30 opening Sophomore Gym Locker. 
Each opening is 12” wide x 16” deep x 12” high and the 
overall width of the five column unit is 60”. 

Though slightly narrower than the full length, double tier and 
gym lockers in the Senior and Junior lines, these units are claimed 
to have adequate storage and hanging space for average equip- 
ment and are particularly suitable where locker room space is 
at a minimum yet a maximum number of locker openings are 
required. 

The lockers are built of 14 gauge steel mesh and ventilated 
on three sides to insure maximum air circulation for better dry- 
ing. Equipped with legs for single row or back to back installa- 
tion, they are also available with frame base for holding two 
30 compartment units back to back and can be equipped with 
casters for easy movability. 

Complete information on the All American Sophomore Double 
Tier, Gym Locker and other models in the Line may be obtained 
by writing DeBourgh Manufacturing Company, 2924 27th Avenue 
South, Mi polis, Mi t 
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The Hodgman Rubber Company of Framing , Massachusetts 
has announced that their Model #170 Horcohyde Deluxe Hooded 
Cape has been chosen by the Boston Patriots professional foot- 
ball team as part of their official uniform. Ed McKeever, General 
Manager of the recently formed, American League Boston Pa- 
triots, reports that the Hodgman Horcohyde Hooded Cape offers 
the finest wind and cold protection available. It features a 
nickeled snap fastener at neck and a special inside pocket de- 
sign to enable player to hold cape closed easily, yet permit him 
quick entry into game. 





Wilson Sporting Goods Co. announces its newly designed 


Comet basketball shoe for.the 1960-61 season. An improved 
“gripper” edge rings each sole to provide effective traction for 


today’s fast-breck style of play. 


Top features of the shoe include non-marking rubber outsoles, 
sponge rubber insoles, arch cushions, loose linings and venti- 


lated white duck uppers. 


The Comet shoe is preferred by hundreds of school and college 
coaches and players, and is worn by such professional stars cs 
Tom Gola, Tom Heinsohn and Jerry West. 

The Comet is also available in oxford style. For further in- 





formation, write Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2233 West Street, 


River Grove, Illinois. 
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Te Certeereeoeeee cee re eeeny 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


These are the people who make 
possible our friendly get-together. 
Remember them when placing your 
order. 


Page 
American Football Coaches Assn. 28 
Baylor Summer Camps 37 
Converse Rubber Company yi 
O. H. Googe 33 
Hillerich & Bradsby Company, 

Inc. 3rd Cover 
Hillyard Chemical Company 3 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 17 
MacGregor Company 11 


M & S Manufacturing Company 41 


National Sporting Goods Association 29 


Nissen Trampoline Company 5 
Porta Sport 37 
Rawlings Sporting Goods 

Company 2nd Cover 
John T. Riddell, Inc. 4th Cover 
Ronald Press 41 


Sand Knitting Mills Corporation 15 


Schueler & Company 19 
Seamless Rubber Company 31 
Seron Manufacturing Company 16 
Walter R. Shublom 39 
A. G. Spalding & Brothers, Inc. 15 
Spanjian Sportswear 21 
U. S. Table Tennis Assn. 41 
Wigwam Mills, Inc. 27 
Wolverine Sports Supply 35 
York Barbell Company 13 
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31 Grand Slam Catalog 
The new 1961 Grand Slams boast many outstanding features: 
16 Levelume plating on all iron heads—except the superb Atlas 90 
model which features the finest Stainless steel heads. All woods 


have genuine Persimmon heads, Rib Guide grips and exclusive 
new H & B shafts. See them and get all the facts from the 


e7% 
5-3" 








39 
1961 Grand Slam Catalog. 

. Louisville Slugger Catalog 

21 The colorful new 1961 six page catalog of genuine Louisville 
Slugger Bats for Baseball and Softball includes these new auto- 
graphed models in the famous 125 assortment: Ken Boyer, 

41 Bill “Moose” Skowron, and Roger Maris. Also included, is 


the splendid array of special models and junior models for 
Babe Ruth League, Pony League, Little League, etc. In the 





” softball line there are now twenty-six models, including six new 
models to meet every hitting need. 
35 Order your supply today. Write Dept. CA-1. 
13 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., INC. 
* P. O. BOX 506, LOUISVILLE 1, KY. 








U.S. Pat. Nos. 2,293,308 and 2,359,387 


Tubular Bar Guard 
U.S. Pat. No. 2,785,406 








NEW! 

e? BNO 
Tubular Kra-Lite® 
NOSE GUARD 


Specially designed 
for added protection 
to nose area—ideal 
for use by men on 
the line! 


SAFETY 
SUSPENSION 
HELMETS 


Famous SAFETY FIRST on the nation’s gridirons! 
Optional Face Guard attachments of light, 
tough tubular RIDDELL Kra-Lite® available in 
Single Bar (BT-5) or Double Bar (BD-9) styles. 








FOOTBALL 
SHOES 


A shoe style that moves with the foot instantly ... 
permits quick, totally controlled maneuverability 
for every play—defense or offense. A % cut shoe 
made of finest blueback Kangaroo leather 
featuring the Exclusive RIDDELL SNUG-Lift®. 


SEE YOUR RIDDELL DEALER and the complete 
quality RIDDELL line for All Players! 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, Inc., CHICAGO, ILL. 








